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Significant 


Sentiments 


New God for Methodism 


The Editor of Zion’s Herald, the lead- 
ing independent journal of Methodism, 
says that Dr. Edgar Sheffield Brightman 
will be called upon “to endure considerable 
verbal punishment for his new and daring 
book, ‘The Problem of God’”. For in this 
book Dr. Br‘ghtman, who is Borden Parker 
Bowne, professor of philosophy in Boston 
University, and widely known as probably 
the foremost thinker of Methodism, de- 
parts from the personalism of his great 
predecessor, Bowne, whose thought has 
been dominant in the Methodist Church. 
The point of what The Herald calls Dr. 
Brightman’s “highly significant departure 
from theistic orthodoxy” is his impnting 
to God an element he calls “The Given”. 


This “Given” limits God. The God of 
Methodist orthodoxy was infinite and 
omnipotent. 


There is within God, says Dr. Bright- 
man, “a passive element which enters into 
every one of his conscious states, and 
constitutes a problem for him.” This ele- 
ment—“The Given’—accounts for “the 
evils of life and the delays of the attain- 
ment of value, in so far as they come from 
God and not from human freedom”. The 
evils and delays are thus “due to his 
nature, yet not wholly to his deliberate 
choice”. If God did not have this “Given”, 
there would be no evil except that which 
resulted from human freedom. Mr. Bright- 
man’s God, not being omnipotent, appar- 
ently has no power over men to make 
them good. Like Him, they have a “Given” 
“of sensation, instinct, and impulse” that 
makes them do evil. 

God struggles, as men do, against the 
problem of “The Given”, “wresting mean- 
ing from His nature by the achievements 
of H's rational will’. “His will and reason 
acting on The ‘Given’ ”—as men’s strength 
and reason acting on their instinet—"“pro- 
duce the world and achieve value in it”. 

The notion of the limitation of God is 
not new, but it makes a very serious prac- 
tical problem. Human beings, in their 
hours of indescribable weakness, want 
assurance of sheer power. This fact is 
what disturbs the editor of Zion's Herald. 
Dr. Brightman says, “As a matter of fact, 
many religions have gotten along entirely 
without the concept of an absolutely om- 
nipotent God.” 


Jews’ Optimism Explained 


The Jews’ optimism has kept their race 
strong, despite centuries of persecution, 
and will give it no inconsiderable advan- 
tage over the other peoples of the earth 
in the struggle for abundant life. Rev. 
Charles Hall Perry says a pure mono- 
theism such as the Jews’ postulates a 
reasonable optimism. ‘These two funda- 
mental ideas are the two most difficult for 
human faith to hold. VPolytheism and 
pessimism seem a natural drift. Poly- 
theism is playing god against god for 
human escape—a religious hedging. Pes- 
simism is a cowardly dread that evil may 


triumph.” Among others than Jews opti- 
mism is an unpopular idea to-day, esti- 
mated as cheap, visionary, and impracti- 
cable. That estimate is not surprising 
when skepticism and human self-reliance 
are all that remains of a lost spiritual 
faith. 

The religion of Israel with its per- 
sonal, guiding, and intimate God, with 
no god exalted by His side, who makes 
possible trust in ultimate deliverance and 
triumph, is a bulwark against despair. 


America High-Minded? 

Will the United States be ruled in the 
future by a spirit of altruism, such as is 
now generally professed by its statemen, 
or by a spirit of selfishness? Since the 
Great War, the voice of the United States 
has been listened to with the greatest 
show of respect by Burope, says Edwin 
L. James, London correspondent of The 
New York Times. We Americans believe 
that Europe has deferred to us because 
of our superior disinterestedness. In this 
we have de'nJed ourselves. asserts Mr. 
James. Our political power does not spring 
from our altruism; it is due “primarily to 
our wealth and economic position. It is 
not to our moral teachings that the rest 
of the world responds, but to our material 
power.” 

Our claim to high-mindedness is laughed 
at in Europe. “No European diplomat”, 
says Mr. James, “saw any altruistic 
motive in our program at the Naval Con- 
ference in London’. It is no exaggeration 
to say, he continues, that “Europe regards 
us as nationally selfish’, When American 
statesmen learn that it is our money 
and not our morals that exerts the greater 
influence, will they abandon their altru- 
ism and use their power for nationalistic 
and other unworthy ends, as statesmen 
have done? This in the opinion of Mr. 


James, is the greatest question of world 
polities. 


How to Use the Machine 


If men continue to stress the quantita- 
tive processes of production, the machine 
wili be like the monster of Frankenstein 
and destroy life. If, on the other hand, 
says Lewis Mumford, men stress the 
qualitative interests of production, the 
machine will become a benevolent genie. 
The machine is capable of inereasing the 
economic freedom of men and of ennobling 
them so that they will make use of their 
freedom to enjoy the finest pleasures of 
the spirit. On the other hand, it may 
limit their economic freedom, as it is now 
beginning to do, and stultify them. 

Those who would “promote a grander 
seale of consumption in order to keep our 
mechanical apparatus working at mavi- 
mum eapacity, turning out hastily con- 
trived goods to satisfy frivolous needs”, 
bring about “not adequately parceled work 
but a chronie state of unemployment; that 
is, leisure in a form that makes it pain- 
fully unusable’. Those who would use 
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the machine to meet a stable standard of 
living, would “create out of the surplus 
energy not more goods but leisure for art 
and fine living’. By employing in the con- 
struction of machines esthetic sensitive- 
ness as well as technological skill. these 
could make of machines as noble human 
products as a Shakespeare play 
Da Vinci painting, that would stir the 
imagination with forms of beauty. 

We must regard machines not merely 
as objects of use that will make men 
rich, but as objects of use and beauty 
that will make men fine. 
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Houses of Contradiction 

If Dr. Charles W. Eliot could speak 
to the educators of the world, he would 
tell them that education needed to be more 
thoroughgoing in its radicslism and that 
it needed more religion, asserts Dr. Glenn 
Frank, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, 

“T think he would regard most Ameri- 
can universities as houses of baffling con- 
tradiction, corporations of men exhilarat- 
ingly radical about other people’s business 
and exasperatingly reactionary about their 
own. 

“T think he would challenge American 
universities to be as open-minded and ex- 
perimental about their pedagogical proc- 
esses as the General Electric Company, let 
us say, is about its production process.” 

Dr. Frank has not the slightest doubt 
that the great utilitarian would say that 
“colleges should make vastly more of 
character, the making of a true personal- 
ity, than of mere learning”. For educators, 
declares Dr. Frank, “have thrown life out 
of proportion, because they have put know- 
ing above genuine being, and accounted 
scholarship mightier than wisdom. No 
education is true if it does not have the 
Christian motive.” 


Effect of Faulty Heroines 


Because the heroines in novels are not 
so modern as modern girls, a barricade 
of unreality exists between girls and 
novels which “cuts the girls off from the 
wide fields of literature”. It makes them 
give less attention to “the inner and vague 
world of thought and culture” than to 
the outer concrete world of action. As a 
result, declares Miss Margaret Emerson 
Bailey, writer and teacher in a girls’ 
school, modern girls will continue to in- 
vade the spheres of masculine action, and 
by devoting themselves to commerce aid 
further the conquest of materialism. 

To read eagerly in adolescence, one 
must be able, says Miss Bailey, ‘to 
identify oneself for the time being with 
the hero or the heroine’. But modern 
girls have a masculine strength impos- 
sible to women in a time of greater male 
robustness, and cannot do this. They 
“cannot, as Jane Eyre, be madly in love 
with a man because of his cruel strength, 
or, as Fleur Forsyte, think of nothing 
save their sex”. Our modern viragos feel 
that they must exert their strength with 
men in the world of action. They invade 
one after another those masculine pre- 
cincts thought to be unassailable. Though 
they may marry, in the meantime it is 
as though their eyes were upon a fendal 
castle that is still untaken by their sex. 
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The Church in Iceland 


Religion centers in the Cathedral 


VINCENT B. SILLIMAN 


» @ very plain structure, in which we follow the remarkable 


service with the author, who also conducts us through an illuminating description 
of the organized spiritual life of the people and the nation 


E went to Iceland to celebrate the 

one-thousandth anniversary of the 
establishment of Iceland’s Parliament. We 
arrived to become acquainted with a land 
which has recently discovered progress 
in the American sense and which in 
superficial appearance.and atmosphere is 
far more like newly settled country in 
our own West than it is like one’s mental 


picture of the Saga Land. The Iceland 


of to-day is, in fact, a curious and fasci- 
nating mixture of the old and the new. 


Lutheranism is Very Liberal 


There are. for instance, practically no 
notable architectural remains to serve as 
visible memorials of Iceland’s history. 
Even in the days of its greatest glory, 
the Cathedral at SkAlholt seems to have 
been of wood: Until recently, houses were 
almost universally of sod—and the life 
of a sod house is limited. Churches, as 
well, were largely of sod. The oldest church 
buildings I was able to find seem not 
to be much older than the present King’s 
Chapel in Boston. The average church 
building one sees in driving about the 
country appears to be not more than 
twenty-five or fifty years old. However, 
the sagas of seven or eight hundred years 
ago are living realities to the Icelander 
of to-day. Indeed, the language of Ice- 
land—Icelandic—has changed so _ little 
since it was first written that the child of 
to-day reads easily the earliest literature 
of his people. And in spite of the com- 
parative modernness of Icelandic churches, 
there are to be seen handsome old fittings 
—candlesticks, a pulpit, and the like— 
in some of the most recent of the churches, 
as well as great numbers of old carvings, 
paintings, and articles of church furni- 
ture in the national museum in Reykjavik, 
all of them survivals of otherwise de- 
parted splendor. 

Iceland is at once a country of complete 
religious freedom and of a state church. 
The Icelanders themselves are conscious 
and proud of their religious freedom, as 
they are also of their political freedom. 
The independence of the Icelander is a 
joyous thing, anyhow. I am not clear as 
to just the relation which subsists be- 
tween the state church and the national 
government. The national cabinet numbers 
among its ministers a Minister of Justice 
and ecclesiastics. On the other hand, there 


_ is a complete hierarchy beginning with 


: the bishop, two vice-bishops, some local 


deans, etc. The state church is tax-sup- 
ported. But if one wishes to support 
another than the state church, the amount 
of his taxes will be turned over to the 
religious organization of his choice; and 
if one is out of all sympathy with organ- 
ized religion, one can designate that his 
church tax be devoted to the cause of 
education. : 

Doctrinally, the Icelandic Church is 
supposed to be Lutheran. However, the 
Lutheranism of the Icelandic Church is 
other than that of most Lutheran churches 
of America, which have the reputation of 
being very conservative. In Iceland, clergy 
and people are intelligent and well-edu- 
cated. The Icelander himself is always 
a lover of reading, no matter how little 
formal schooling he may have had. The 
Icelandic clergyman——prestur, priest—is 
almost invariably university trained, no 
matter how poor he may be in the goods 
of this world. 


Freedom of the Pulpit 


Rey. Roégnvaldur Pétursson, D.D., be- 
loved and revered leader of American Ice- 
landers, and thoroughly familiar with con- 
ditions in Iceland, tells me that eighty 
per cent. of the clergy of the Icelandic 
state church are liberals. For a century 
and a quarter there has been a strong 
liberal and essentially Unitarian move- 
ment in the Icelandic Church, with out- 
standing lay and clerical leaders. Rev. 
Matthias Jochumsson, author of the text 
of the Icelandic national anthem, was a 
member of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association and was its Icelandic 
correspondent from 1874 to the time of his 
death in 1920. He held an important liv- 
ing in Akureyri, the second city in Ice- 
land, from 1874 or thereabouts, until, in 
the early years of the twentieth century, 
he was awarded a government pension as 
a poet. He spent his declining years trans- 
lating Channing and English hymns. I 
infer that the hymns he translated were 
largely of Unitarian authorship. 

Last winter there was a tremendous 
stir in the newspapers of Iceland over one 
of the younger clergymen of the state 
church, Rey. Gunnar Benediktsson who 
wrote a pamphlet, “Was Jesus the Son of 
Joseph?” and who openly calls himself 
a Unitarian and refuses to say the creed. 
The bishop was called upon to require him 
to resign. It is significant that the bishop 
has shown no disposition to do so. I ques- 


tion if a creed figures much in the reli- 
gious life of members of the Church of 
Iceland. It was no part of the regular 
morning service in the Cathedral in 
Reykjavik. On the other hand, a young 
Icelander told me in the course of con- 
versation that he had to learn the creed 
in preparation for his confirmation. I 
asked a young Icelandic clergyman with 
whom I became acquainted, Rev. Helgi 
Konradsson, concerning the spread of the 
Unitarian point of view in Iceland. He 
answered, ‘‘We believe in the Holy Trin- 
ity”, and made quite a point of his state- 
ment that Icelandic liberals are more like 
the modernists of the Church of England 
than they are like Unitarians. However, 
when I explained as best I could my own 
attitude toward Jesus, he did not seem to 
think it radically different from his own. 
Dr. Pétursson says that Mr. Konradsson’s 
attitude is quite usual among Icelandic 
liberals and that a professed modernism, 
as distinguished from Unitarianism, turns 
out to be about the same thing, on ex- 
tended discussion. 

What is more, the state connection of 
the Icelandic church seems in no wise 
to interfere with the freedom of the pul- 
pit. When I asked Séra Helgi—thus an 
Icelander refers to or addresses a clergy- 
man—what he is in the habit of preach- 
ing about, he quoted the Latin maxim 
(in Latin) “Nothing human is alien to 
me.’ Upon further questioning, I came 
to the conclusion that his range of sub- 
jects is about that of an American Uni- 
tarian minister, including the bearings of 
the Christian message upon social, eco- 
nomic, and political life. 


Spiritualism a Factor 


Icelandic Lutheranism is free from cer- 
tain familiar characteristics of Puritan- 
ism. Dr. Pétursson tells me that it has 
always been the custom of Scandinavians 
to make merry after church. A century 
ago the agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society reported with consternation 
that a clergyman who conducted service 
in the Cathedral on a Sunday morning had 
participated in dramatics in the court 
house until a late hour the night before. 
An athletic meet held one Sunday after- 
noon this summer on the estate of a well- 
to-do manufacturer began with a religious 
service. Rev. Fridrik Hallgrimsson, jun- 
ior minister of the Cathedral in Reyk- 
jJavik, presided in cassock and ruff, and 
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a male chorus sang hymns. No one seemed 
to see anything strange or unsuitable 
either in the religious service or in the 
athletic meet. Clergy of the state church 
seem to be free to participate in dancing 
—TI think even on Sunday. 

An interesting factor in the religious 
life of Iceland is spiritualism. According 
to my friend Séra Helgi Konradsson, all 
the younger clergy of Iceland are inter- 
ested in spiritualism, an interest which 
has been fostered particularly by one of 
the professors on the theological faculty 
of the University. Séra Helgi was rather 
shocked at the lukewarmness of my own 
interest in spiritualism. It hardly seemed 
to him consistent with any genuine broad- 
mindedness. 


Explaining the Mass-Vestments 


Having considered various general 
characteristics of present-day religion in 
Iceland, it will, perhaps, be interesting 
to observe the Icelanders at church. Sup- 
pose we attend Sunday morning service 
in the Cathedral in Reykjavik. Outside, 
the Cathedral is a very plain and unim- 
pressive structure, built, apparently, of 
stone, plastered over, and painted an 
uninteresting gray. Inside, the Cathedral 
is really very attractive. Both in general 
plan and in decorative detail, its appear- 
ance is that of an American Georgian 
church, with the usual galleries for the 
congregation at the sides and for organ 
and choir at the rear, with a high pulpit at 
one side near the front, and with a spacious 
chancel. The altar is large, with a great 
array of candles, real and electric. There 
are a red plush hanging on the front and 
sides and a white embroidered cloth on 
top. The altar is surmounted by a paint- 
ing representing the resurrection of Jesus. 
A Bible rests upon the altar, but there is 
neither crucifix nor cross either on the 
altar or above it. A rail for communicants 
surrounds on three sides a square space 
immediately before the altar. In the cen- 
ter of the chancel there is a marble bap- 
tismal font by Thorwaldsen. The Cathe- 
dral can hardly seat more than five hun- 
dred people. Both Sunday mornings when 
I attended service in the Cathedral, it 
was crowded with people, many of whom, 
however, were strangers who had come to 
Reykjavik for the celebration. 

The beginning of an Icelandic Sunday 
morning service is the beginning of a 
Roman Catholic Mass, greatly simplified. 
The minister vested in black cassock and 
white ruff, takes his place before the 
altar, where a lay assistant holds for him 
a long white robe—the alb—which covers 
completely his cassock and then places a 
red chasuble—the characteristic Roman 
Catholic Mass-vestment—over his shoul- 
ders. Thereupon the lay assistant opens 
the service with prayer. After a hymn— 
and there are five long and stately hymns 
in the course of the service—the minister 
Sings the salutation, “The Lord be with 
you”; the choir sings the answer; and 
the minister sings the collect for the day, 
the congregation remaining seated. The 
minister then sings out the citation of the 
brief Epistle lesson, and one is inter- 
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ested to observe that the congregation 
rises for the singing by the minister of 
the Epistle. The congregation is seated 
for the hymn which follows. The minister 
again sings the salutation, with choir 
answer, and the citation of the “Gospel 
lesson, to which the choir sings an ac- 
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acceptance of the historical view of the 
Bible. What is more, for all the use of 
Mass-vestments at ordinary services, the 
Communion is ordinarily celebrated but 
once a year in the churches of Iceland, 
and then in conjunction with confirmation. 
At that time those confirmed, together 


SKALHOILT CHURCH IN SOUTHERN ICELANDIC DIOCESE 


On the altar is the chasuble, said to date from the fourteenth century, and still worn by the 
clergyman officiating in this one-time cathedral 


clamation. Then the congregation stands 
for the singing by the minister of the 
Gospel lesson. During the hymn which 
follows, the assistant removes chasuble 
and alb from the minister, and he goes 
into the pulpit. After the long prayer, the 
minister reads out his text, the congre- 
gation again standing. During the hymn 
which follows the sermon, the minister 
returns to the altar for the closing ver- 
sicles, prayer, and benediction. The sery- 
ice ends with a hymn. Incidentally, there 
is no “morning offering”. 

Why the Mass-vestments? I have a 
theory which, unfortunately, I have no 
way of proving. My theory is that to the 
old-fashioned Icelandic Lutheran the Bible 
as the Word of God represented the liy- 
ing presence of God, as the bread and 
wine of the Mass had represented it in 
an earlier day. The Mass having been 
abolished with the Reformation, the read- 
ing of the Word was now honored with the 
vestments which had honored its proto- 
type. The wearing of alb and chasuble is 
widely customary throughout Scandinavia. 
According to the pre-Reformation rite, 
the congregation rose only for the read- 
ing of the Gospel. However, Lutherans ap- 
parently could admit of no special honor 
to any one part of the Bible. If one were to 
stand for the Gospel, one ought as well 
to stand for the reading of any other 
part of the Bible. Hence the standing for 
the Epistle and for the text. 

Here, again, is that fascinating mix- 
ture of the old and the new which is Ice- 
land—the Mass-vestments and the out- 
ward reverence for the Scriptures on the 
one hand, and on the other the widespread 


with members of their families and 
friends, receive the bread and wine. In 
a few of the largest churches, there is 
another celebration on Easter or Whit- 
sunday. : 

Although Epistle and Gospel are sung 
by the minister rather than spoken, it does 
not follow that they are rendered with- 
out regard to their meaning. Rey. Fridrik 
Hallgrimsson says that before each sery- 
ice he goes over the lessons with the 
greatest care, so fitting the tune to the 
words as to bring out their meaning with 
the greatest possible effectiveness. 


Some Other Church Buildings 


So far as adherents at the state church 
are concerned, all Reykjavik is the parish 
of the Cathedral church. However, the 
Cathedral is by no means the only chureh 
in the city. There is a handsome concrete 
Roman Catholic cathedral, the dominat- 
ing building of the city, but with only 
two hundred adherents. There are a 
theosophical society and an Adventist 
church, each with its own building, but 
neither flourishing, according to Dr. Péturs- 
son. There is the Salvation Army, which 
seems to be able to gather a sizable crowd. 
And there is the well-attended Free 
chureh, a second Lutheran church not 
connected with the Establishment. It is 
supposedly identical with the state church 
in doctrine, though it is said actually to 
be rather more conservative in spirit than 
is the Cathedral. Séra Fridrik Hallgrims- 
son told me with some pride that he has 
a parish of—if I remember rightly— 
nineteen thousand souls. Probably the 
figure should be even larger. The total 
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population of Reykjavik is some twenty- 
seven thousand. Even supposing that there 
may be a large attendance at the afternoon 
service at the Cathedral, the proportion 
of churchgoers among the parishioners of 
the Cathedral is appallingly small. It is 
strange that no other parish of the state 
chureh has been formed in a city the 
size of Reykjavik. To an outsider, it ap- 
pears that great opportunities are being 
missed. Efforts are now be@mg made look- 
ing toward the building of a more ade- 
quate cathedral. But the mere building of a 
new cathedral will not solve the problem. 

Let me add some further description of 
the church buildings of Iceland. I have 
already spoken of the Cathedral in Reyk- 
javik. The lower part of the building is 
considerably more than a century old. 
The upper part—with the present gal- 
leries—is a later addition. The large chan- 
cel was not constructed until 1874. Three 
other church buildings which I visited, 
of even greater age than that of the 
Cathedral, are also apparently of stone, 
plastered over—the churches of Vidhey, 
Gardhar, and Bessastadbhir. 

Vidhey is a low and vividly green 
island in the bay upon which Reykjavik 
is situated. Once it was the seat of Ice- 
land’s most important monastery, a great 
center of learning. The present church 
dates from 1750, Dr. Pétursson tells me. 
It is the only Icelandic church I saw in 
which there is a high, dominating pulpit 
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tle church, which itself is perhaps thirty 
feet long in all. Between the pulpit and 
the main body of the pews there is a 
choir screen the upper part of which is 
made of upright strips of wood, through 
which it would be extremely distracting 
to have to look at the preacher. 

The Bessastadhir church, which dates 
from about the year 1760, was built as 
a chapel for the royal governor, and out- 
side and inside as well looks very much 
like the Anglican and Lutheran churches 
of America of about the same time. I did 
not learn much about the Gardhar church, 
once the most important church of the 
neighborhood, but now stripped of most 
of its former adornment. Its windows are 
pointed after the Gothic manner, though 
I am under the impression that it is of 
about the same age as the Bessastadhir 
and Vidhey churches. 


Scandinavian Color and Uniqueness 


The characteristic Icelandic country 
church of to-day is a small frame struc- 
ture covered, like most frame houses, 
with corrugated iron, generally clean and 
well-painted without and within, but want- 
ing much by way of consistent architec- 
tural design. If there are posts to sup- 
port a gallery, the posts may be painted 
to imitate marble. The ceiling is often 
after the pattern of a barrel vault, pan- 
eled, and with gold stars against a blue 
background within the panels. Gay, sten- 


FORMERLY CHAPEL OF ROYAL GOVERNOR ; .- 
The Bessastadhir Church in Iceland, built in the middle of the eighteenth century, is reminiscent 
of contemporary Lutheran aud Anglican churches of America 


in the front of the church, with the altar 
beneath it. It is the quaintest and most 
absurd of churches. The woodwork is 
gayly and effectively painted in deep red, 
deep blue, and bright green. The floor 
of the pulpit is certainly not less than 
five feet above the main floor of the lit- 


ciled borders sometimes form part of the 
decoration of Icelandic churches. At 
Hlidharendi the altarpiece is a picture of 
Jesus with his hand upon the head of a 
small boy—a picture devoid of artistic 
merit, as are most of the pictures which 
from present-day Icelandic altarpieces. 
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The interesting thing to me about the 
picture is the fact that a copy of the same 
picture stands above the altar—of Lu- 
theran pattern—in the Norwegian Uni- 
tarian Church in Hanska, Minnesota, 
with the difference that the head of Jesus 
in the latter picture is without a halo. 

Often, even in tiny churches, there is 
retained the ancient division into choir 
and nave, with some sort of screen to 
mark the division. Dr. Pétursson says 
that everywhere but in Reykjavik, at 
church service, men sit on one side of 
the aisle and women on the other, while 
the more important citizens of the com- 
munity are given seats in the choir. In the 
tiny church at Sk4élholt, which occupies 
the site of the ancient southern cathedral 
of Iceland, this division into choir and 
nave is retained. There, the painted pul- 
pit appears to be a survival from an 
earlier and larger structure. The massive 
candlesticks from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century also speak of better days. 
The pastor’s wife, Fru Thjodhbj6rg Thor- 
dhardottir—Icelandic wives do not take 
their husbands’ names—told me that the 
fine chasuble still in use in the church, 
made of red brocade with a richly em- 
broidered cross on the back, dates from 
the fourteenth century. Both at Skaélholt 
and at Bessastadhir, magnificent sculp- 
tured gravestones—some from before the 
Reformation—can be seen by raising trap- 
doors in the present floor. Nearm.the 
Skalholt church a rude monument marks 
the place where John Arason, the Jast 
Roman Catholic bishop of Iceland, and 
his two sons, Ari and Bjorn were 
beheaded. 

At the present time in Iceland, churches, 
like the better houses, are being built of 
concrete. The stately Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in Reykjavik, designed by an 
Icelandic architect after much modern- 
ized version of Gothic, is an example of 
the beauty and originality one may ex- 
pect in Icelandic church buildings in the 
near future. 

But what of the Church of Iceland 
itself, with its interesting mixture of 
archaism and modernism? Offhand, it 
would seem to be inherently a rather un- 
stable compound. The Icelandic Lutheran 
churches of America have largely or 
entirely given up the Mass-vestments of 
the home church; the Icelandic Unita- 
rian churches of America have given up 
still more. Will the Church of Iceland 
itself follow suit? Of course, all these 
things are externals. However, we non- 
Icelandic American Unitarians are now 
beginning to learn that externals have 
their place and importance. At times, 
religious customs have tremendous stay- 
ing power, and in Iceland the compound 
referred to may not be as unstable as it 
may seem to us to be. For the Church of 
Iceland to lose the color and uniqueness 
of its Scandinavian Lutheran inheritance, 
with nothing in place of it, would be a 
great calamity. Rev. Ragnar E. Kvaran, 
secretary of the Unitarian work among 
Icelanders in America, thinks there is 
a possibility that the Church of Iceland 
will in the future receive beauty and color 

(Continued on page 848) 


Four Things Common Ground of Unitarians 


HORACE WESTWOOD 


Mission Preacher’s eloquent and emphatic defense of the Fellowship against the charge 
(or assertion) that in this time of religious crisis “no man can speak with authority — 
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HE Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER 

would say that the one thing upon 
which we are agreed is our freedom. In 
itself, that is an august and momentous 
assertion which carries profund implica- 
tions. It is an assertion concerning the 
dignity and capacity of human nature. 
It is an expression of the faith that 


there is something in man that is worthy ~ 


of freedom. It at once sets human nature 
apart as something unique and distinctive 
in the process of evolution. It implies 
that there is a majesty in man that lifts 
him above the dominion of things into 
the realm of the spirit. It gives the lie to 
all philosophies of determinism, economic, 
chemical, biological, social, or otherwise. 
It elevates Man the Subject of Nature 
to the position of Man the Victor over 
Nature. It places in his hands a scepter 
that shall prove symbolic of powers 
greater than those wielded by any em- 
peror on his throne. It places in his 
hands the key to fate and makes him 
Lord of Destiny. It sets before him goals 
of achievement that dazzle the imagina- 
tion. It is a high and holy faith. No 
wonder that those who have glimpsed the 
possibilities of freedom have been will- 
ing to die for it. No wonder that a leng 
roll of heroes and martyrs is associated 
with its name. 

And it is a terrible and hard doctrine, 
for it embraces that which has been the 
crowning glory of our tradition, namely, 
that the soul is its own authority, bound 
only by the bonds of self-imposed re- 
straint. It enshrines a responsibility that 
may well cause the stiffest knee to bend, 
and an obligation that may cause the 
bravest to quail. It is a challenge to an 
austerity of self-discipline and self-goy- 
ernance that taxes our utmost powers: 

It may come as a surprise when I say 
that it is good New Testament doctrine. 
The writer of the Gospel of John causes 
Christ to assert it as the highest goal— 
“Ye shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free’; and the greatest 
of the Apostles writes to the Galatians: 
“Stand fast therefore in the freedom 
wherewith Christ has made you free, and 
be not entangled again in a yoke of bond- 
age. For brethren, ye were called for free- 
dom; only use not your freedom for an 
occasion unto the flesh, but through love 
be servants one to another.” 

When I consider all that it implied in 
our doctrine of freedom—or if you dis- 
like the word doctrine, our basic principle 
—lI find myself wishing that those who are 
so concerned about present trends of 
thought and opinion within our fellowship 
might take time to consider the ground- 
work and metaphysics of freedom. <Ac- 
cepted as a principle in philosophy, it is 
the most far-reaching that it is possible 
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for the cause of the Inberal Faith” 


Dr. Westwood, in a preface to his 
important paper, says that in this 
“present religious crisis” the Unita- 

..rians ought to know they have a com- 
mon ground of faith. If it were not 
so—and some, even among the leaders, 
Dr. Westwood asserts, are denying 
there is this commonly accepted faith 
—he would leave the Unitarian min- 
istry at the earliest opportunity. 
He declares: “It is time we knew 
where we stood and why. It is time 
we redefined our position in clear and 
unmistakable terms. It is time to pro- 
claim as an everlasting falsehood that 
no man can say what we truly be- 
lieve.” To the high task of defining 
the Unitarian position, Dr. Westwood 
proceeds with no uncertainty. 


to conceive. Carried to its ultimate 
reaches, it is cosmic in its scope, and, 
while its applications may be immediate 
and local, -its content belongs to the uni- 
versal and to that which is beyond time. 
Accepted as a principle in religion, in 
contrast with the established tradition of 
the past, it is revolutionary. It is the one 
feature, above all others, that distingushes 
us from all other organized religious 
movements. It recognizes the authority 
of neither Church, Bible, Sacred Person, 
nor Tradition, save insofar as this au- 
thority confirms the verdict of one’s own 
soul. In the ultimate outcome, in the 
presence of the universe, yea, even in the 
presence of God, Man the Individual 
stands in utter nakedness. He owes alle- 
giance to himself, and to himself alone. 
All other allegiance is the voluntary act 
of his own spirit. It is not the choice of 
compulsion, but of the free mind. So vast 
and comprehensive are the implications 
of freedom that I find myself wishing that 
our pulpits might take a six months’ vaca- 
tion from all other considerations and 
consider these alone. It would clear the 
air. It would revive our genius. It would 
awaken new consciousness of life. In its 
proclamation we should rediscover our 
unity. In the glory of freedom’s light we 


should be transfigured before the whole 
world. 


II. 


But this is not the only thing upon 
which we are agreed. We unite, for in- 
stance, in our belief that religion is the 
native endowment of all the human race. 
Man is religious in the same sense that 
he is gregarious, or desires to mate, or 
possesses any other natural attribute. 

Again, in this belief there is something 
distinctive and unique. Examine any other 
religious movement within the Christian 
tradition, and you will discover that reli- 
gion is regarded as something that is 
either grafted on to life or imported into 
life. Man becomes religious by an act of 


grace, or through the beneficence of the 
will of God. The basic assumption of the 
Christian tradition is found in the classic 
words of Paul: “By grace are ye saved 
through faith and that not of yourselves; 
it is the gift of God.” The existence of 
‘natural religion” is admitted by most 
Christian theologians, but it is not re- 
garded as of a high order. In the highest 
sense of the word, man is not truly reli- 
gious until he is made so through some 
miraculous act. Hence, there is a division 
between the natural man and the reli- 
gious man. The religious individual is a 
changed individual. Something, not of him- 
self, has happened to his spirit, his will, 
his mind. By this mysterious process he 
is set apart from the rest of his fellows. 

If, therefore, we follow the psychology 
underlying the religious appeal from this 
point of view, we shall discover that it 
is an appeal to man to cease being his 
natural self. He must surrender his inind 
and will to that which is higher than 
himself. He must submit in glad and loyal 
obedience. He must allow himself to be 
played upon by mysterious agencies that 
make him other than that which by nature 
he is. In other words, the appeal to be- 
come religious is an appeal to allow him- 
self to be changed. 

With us, however, the situation is dif- 
ferent. We take religion for granted as 
an integral element of personality. We do 
not divide men into the religious and the 
irreligious. We do not appeal to men to 
change their natures but to realize their 
natures, to become in all its fulness what 
they essentially are. 

The significance of this is sweeping. 
Once we bring religion and religious 
phenomena within the category of: the 
natural, it makes all the difference in the 
world. Instead of being an element beyond 
human regulation and dependent on 
factors outside the scope of human con- 
trol, we bring it immediately within the 
realm of understanding and scientific con- 
trol. We can regard its phenomena, objec- 
tively. We can analyze and determine 
their laws. We can use religion for the 
enlargement and enrichment of life. 

III. 

Once more, we hold it as a cardinal 
article of faith that it is man’s duty to 
seek the truth and to apply it, and that 
in its knowledge and application he will 
find his highest good. In the words of one 
of our modern prophets, “Follow the 
truth, lead where it may, cost what it 
will!” 

But what is truth? Here, again, in our 
attitude to this, is a radical point of 
departure from established tradition. For 
example, orthodoxy emphasizes a condi- 
tion of passive receptivity as a condition 
of knowing the truth. Truth, it asserts, 
comes not of the will of man, but through 
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the will of God—through revelation. “God 
speaks. Man listens. Man obeys.” A knowl- 
edge of the truth, therefore, is dependent 
on two conditions, God’s willingness to 
give and man’s capacity to receive. Truth, 
therefore, can only be apprehended by an 
act of faith, the will to believe. It is not 
inferred through the laws of evidence. 

In contrast with this, our attitude 
toward a knowledge of truth is active. 
We have emphasized man’s responsibility 
for its discovery and verification. We 
have not denied that the mystic may 


have found a mode for the apprehension 


of the nature of reality; that is, we have 
not denied the possibility of revelation, 
but we have always asserted that before 
accepting the revelation, man’s duty was 
io determine its truth. Even “the revela- 
tion of God in Christ Jesus” is not sacred 
because it came through Christ Jesus. 
It is only sacred insofar as through the 
test of the instruments of knowledge and 
experience it proves itself to be true. 

Carried to its logical outcome, this 
means that we accept the dictum 
that the knowledge of truth is not 
dependent upon the will of God 
but on the will of man. It is for 
man to devise modes of inquiry 
and instruments of knowledge by 
which he shall ascertain the truth. 
It is for him to discover those laws 
of evidence through which the 
truth may be verified. This ‘does 
not mean a denial of inspiration. 
Inspiration may be—as I believe 
it to be—a mode of discovery. But 
in the highest sense—if I may be 
pardoned the vulgarism—inspira- 
tion may not be divorced from 
perspiration. Even Jesus’ ex- 
claimed, “This cometh not save 
through prayer and fasting.” That 
is, rigorous self-discipline may be 
one of the methods of awareness. 

To some, this may appear a hope- 
less doctrine. Well, to be candid, 
it is not a doctrine for lazy souls, for 
those who desire to languish on “flowery 
beds of ease’. But for the strong and 
daring, it is bright with hope. In it there 
is the confidence that the truth can be 
ascertained, and is inseparable from the 
conviction that the road of truth is the 
highway to freedom; the assurance that 
when discovered and obeyed the truth 
brings blessing in its train. In it there 
is a perpetual challenge to adventure. 
Truth ever awaits the intrepid explorer, 
and there is always the lure of the hori- 
zon beyond. 


IV. 


Above all, we are united in the belief 
in the power of creative faith. I think 
that, beyond everything else, this is the 
distinctive proclamation of the Liberal 
Faith. What is faith? “Faith’—say some 
—‘“is belief in a body of stated opinion”. 
Too long has the world been dominated 
by this falsehood which has held faith 
in chains. What is faith? “Faith’—say 
some—‘“is an attitude of confidence and 
trust that in the final outcome ‘all things 
work together for good’”. Undoubtedly, 
this is a necessary ingredient, but all too 
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often it lends itself to that spirit of 
resignation which cripples the soul. What 
is faith? “Faith’—say we—‘is that atti- 
tude to life which ‘scorns impossibilities 
and cries it shall be done’ ”’. It is the free 
ereative spirit at work upon the world 
of circumstance and environment, mold- 
ing them in harmony with vision and de- 
sire. Faith regards the world as plastic, 
not fixed. Faith says, “These things shall 
be, because we will them to be!” 

The triumph of such creative faith 
means a new order in the life of the 
world. Once man realizes that he pos- 
sesses this power within himself, his feel- 
ing of helplessness and despair in the 
presence of the magnitude and seeming 
indifference of the universe passes away. 
He knows himself for what he is. A new 
sense of the majesty of his own worth 
arises within him. A sense of security and 
strength, such as he has never known 
before, dwells within his heart. A great 
certainty possesses his soul. Confronted 
by all the exigencies of circumstances, 


Dr. Westwood’s Four Articles 


“This is the victory that overcometh the world, even 


our faith.” 


. The essentially religious nature of all 


the human race. 


. The capacity for Freedom—the ultimate 


Sovereignty of the Soul. 


. Man’s power to discover and discern 
the Truth and his responsibility in 
the quest. 


. The triumph of Faith as the free crea- 
tive spirit working upon the world 
of circumstance and environment. 


he knows that, whatever the present 
moment may be, he, with his fellows, 
shall some day sing, “In all these things 
we are more than conquerors through the 
power that dwells within us.” Thus does 
he go on his way rejoicing. 

Let no man tell you, therefore, that 
there are no certainties in our faith. 
There are these, at least, and—more. Let 
no man tell you that the varieties of 
opinion among us are so many that we 
have no common ground. Here is a faith, 
onee we are aware of all that it may 
mean, which may usher in a revolution in 
the spiritual life of mankind. 


if 


You will say, however, “What of God?” 
If I were God, this is the kind of faith 
that I should like to see the children of 
men possess. If I were God, I should want 
the sons of men to become conscious of 
their capacity for freedom with all that 
it entails. If I were God, I should wish 
all that breathe with human breath to 
become fully aware of their religious 
nature, with all its potency for good or 
ill. I should wish them to understand it, 
to control and direct it; to bring it under 
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subjection to intelligence and will. If I 
were God, I should rejoice in the intrepid 
daring of men who sent their thoughts 
into the remote corners of starlit space 
and into all the hidden mysteries, that 
through the power of mind they might 
discern the truth and thus become free. 
If I were God, I should rejoice if men 
became conscious of the power of creative 
faith within their own souls. I should 
know, if I were God, that the conscious- 
ness of this made them most like unto 
myself. I should not bother about whether 
or not they called upon my name, for 
knowing myself to be the very essence of 
all creative power, I should know that by 
the law of affinity, by which like finds 
like, they would surely find me. Then, if 
I were God, the great dream would be 
fulfilled, for the Divine and the Human 
would be joined in one great unity. And 
surely, knowing myself to be possessed of 
eternal life, then man, knowing himself, 
because he was like me, would be aware 
of his own immortality. 


Registered 

I believe that the humanists can 
keep the theists lively, and that 
the theists can give the humanists 
ballast; and with tact and mutual 
consideration the two can work 
together. 

—Rev. Harry Lismer Short. 


The clergy are the main source 
of the best standards of civiliza- 
tion —Calwin Coolidge. 


Religion as we now have it is 
not equal to the issues of this 
strange, stupendous age. 

—Dr,. Joseph Fort Newton. 


The time is loud to-day and 
crowded; the wealth tinged crim- 
son with the blood of the poor; 
the mind scattered in the wilder- 
ness of revolving wheels, while the iron 
demon claims men’s souls for its daily 
food.—Rabindranath Tagore. 


Most people have yet to see how sub- 
stantial faith is—how material it is. 


—Henry Ford. 


Science is the continuous discovery of 
its own mistakes.—John Buchan, 


Materialism, determinism, and a world 
going down in catastrophe are the dogmas 
of the new American intellectual religion. 

—Gustave H. Muller. 


The liberal is characterized by toler- 
ance and openmindedness, he is cour- 
ageous, he is skeptical, and he is a realist. 

—James Harvey Robinson. 


Religion with man as the center of its 
interests may lead to conceptions of a 
deity far superior to the God of Genesis. 

—Rev. Lon R. Call. 


Two alternatives confront churches of 
to-day: that of remaining museums of 
Christian activities, or that of becoming 
laboratories of Christian living. 

—Rev. Everett Moore Baker., 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.’ 
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A Pastor’s Choice 


S MINISTER of a great church, Dr. W. S. 
Abernethy, Baptist, Washington, D.C., said 
something to the editors of the church press in 
their annual meeting which rings right. Dr. Aber- 
nethy said if he had to choose between having an 
assistant pastor or five hundred more subscribers 
to one of the good church papers, he would choose 
the latter. He felt, to quote the report, that “five 
hundred such readers (as distinguished from mem- 
bers who got their interpretations of religion and 
the church from the newspapers and the popular 
journals) would mean five hundred men and women 
of genuine understanding of the church to the serv- 
ice of mankind, of enriched spiritual insight, of 
world vision, and of deep commitment to the pur- 
poses of Christ”. It is true in Unitarian churches, 
we are assured again and again, that the strongest 
support of the local congregation comes from the 
readers of the church paper which reports and 
advocates all the denominational causes and at the 
same time interprets what other religious forces are 
doing throughout the world. There is no “denomi- 
national dialect” in a good church paper; it is more 
than a house organ; it does not stop with its own 
churches; it feels its place in the cosmos. 


Checking the Missionary 


CHURCH OFFICIAL was checking the work of 

a missionary in Alaska, whose showing in the 

statistical forms that he filled out for denomina- 

tional headquarters was not so good. The editor of 
the town was interviewed. He said: 

“Your missionary at this point? What’s he like? 

What’s he doing? Not making a good showing in 
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church reports? Well, I don’t belong to his church, 
but I’ll say he’s the best-loved man in town; he never 
refuses a call for help; he sits with equal interest 
by the side of refined folk or the dying outcast; he 
has met with ease and welcomed in fitting address 
some of the most distinguished federal embassies 
that have visited our country; and whenever I want 
to listen to a sermon, I go to hear him. I don’t 
know anything about your church reports, figures, 
and so on; but speaking as an editor in a small way, 
I doubt if figures can ever even remotely represent 
the sort of work your man is doing here.” 

There is a general tendency, says a writer in The 
Congregationalist, to measure the worth of home 
missionary workers in figures of collections, mem- 
bership, accessions, etc. The mechanistic view of 
missionary enterprises is just as demoralizing as 
the mechanistic view of human life. Those who 
avoid the demands of idealism attempt to divert at- 
tention by discussing the machinery. Those who are 
unwilling to give their support to altruistic en- 
deavors haggle about the cost of the work. 


The Quiet Talker 


PHOPLE ARE TIRED on Sunday”, says Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson. “They have seen enough 
shows through the week. They have had all the en- 
tertaining they care for. What they want on the 
Lord’s Day is a quiet conversation with an earnest- 
minded man who is interested in the high things of 
the spirit and who knows how to interpret the 
words of Jesus and the signs of the times.” His 
testimony comes at the conclusion of his thirty- 
year ministry at the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York. Dr. Jefferson says the church is “‘no place for 
oratory, which is an offense”, but a “quiet talk on 
the deep things of God is always strengthening and 
healing’. This latter has been his own method, 
and in it he has been a master. It does not follow 
that oratory is played out, for to-day we can count 
over a score of eloquent and dramatic preachers 
who have large followings and do great good. 


The Historical “Effects” 


UR CATHOLIC FRIENDS, we learn through 

their hierarchical publicity department in 
Washington, have been “insulted” by President 
Hoover. He sent the following letter on an im- 
portant celebration : 


I send cordial greetings to the Americans of Lutheran faith 
who are celebrating on October 31 the anniversary of the 
Protestant Reformation and the 400th anniversary of the 
reading of the Augsburg Confession, from which date so 
many of the changes in point of view from older conceptions 
both of religion and government. 

The effects of these historical events are reflected in our 
national life and institutions, in religion through the pre- 
dominant numbers of adherents to Protestant faiths, and in 
government through the principle of separation of church 
and state. It is fitting that we should commemorate the persons 
and events from which these mighty forces have sprung. 


The not unreasonable ground of Catholic objec- 
tion is that the President of all the people “con- 
gratulates one particular religious body on the 
changes it introduced from older conceptions of 
religion and declares that we as a nation should 
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commemorate the Protestant persons and events”. 
Of course, what the President said was true, every 
careful word of it. This is not a Protestant country, 
however, but in principle and law a nation founded 
on religious liberty. That distinction is vital. Mr. 
Hoover wrote of the “effects” of the Reformation, 
many of which have gone far beyond Luther and 
Protestantism as we have it in nine-tenths of so- 
called Protestant churches. 


Bowne’s Personalism Passes 


HATEVER ELSE Prof. Edgar Sheffield 

Brightman’s new book on God may do, one 
thing is already certain: He has closed up and 
sealed the period of Borden Parker Bowne’s domi- 
nation of the mind of Methodism. That great 
thinker’s famous principle of personalism has at 
last yielded to the evolution in religious thought, 
through the work of one of his own students. A 
leading disciple has indicated his point of de- 
parture from the master. There is large meaning in 
this advance. 

On another page there is a brief but intelligent 
intimation of the new idea, embodied in the phrase 
“The Given”, in which Professor Brightman con- 
templates the limitations of God and falls in line 
with the general trend away from the old abso- 
lutism of Deity. Of the argument we do not at this 
time venture to write. Our purpose is to call the 
attention of our thoughtful readers, both ministers 
and laymen, to a really startling, if not momentous, 
book by a leader in the most important Protestant 
communion in America, which will now have some- 
thing to think about. 

One who has the courage to write as Professor 
Brightman has done, even though it is in the forms 
of philosophy rather than theology, is rare in cor- 
porate orthodoxy, and he is in for an interesting 
session with all varieties of thinkers, especially the 
conservative ones. In the generation which has 
passed since Bowne wrought out his system, many 
men in the Methodist Church have been growing 
dissatisfied with his thought, but no one, to the best 
of our knowledge, has, until now, so much as ques- 
tioned his major thesis. In part this is due to the 
unpleasant consequences of any theological de- 
parture from what is generally approved. A 
Methodist norm in theology becomes a definite if 
not a hardened thing, and it is no light matter for 
a man in that church to get out of line with what 
has become a regimented authority in doctrine, as 
Bowne has been. While we all know that change 
must come, woe to him by whom it comes has been 
the rule throughout religious history. 

We are wondering how truly liberal the Metho- 
dists are to-day as a body voting in General Con- 
ference. Once, and it was not long ago, they 
tolerated no heresies, but put away at least two 
men whose “errors” were trivial in their own time 
and not errors at all in to-day’s larger light. They 
were both tragic episodes for Methodism. Has the 
church learned, or is it still constrained by the 
tightening bands of orthodoxy? This God-doctrine 
will be a test. 
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Is God Excepted? 


‘Gin IS the great question not only in Method- 
ism, but in every church in Christendom. Some 
men, for example Cecil J. Cadoux, in his book on 
“Catholicism and Christianity”, try to make us 
believe that we must accept God by a great “in- 
stinctive act of faith”. They say we have a right 
to reason and to question every other subject in reli- 
gion, but not God. Christ himself, according to the 
Scripture, has his obvious limitations and is no 
longer the absolute authority. Thus Cadoux. The 
Bible is utterly out of the account as a basis for a 
theological system. The Church has long since been 
passed by as finality. Of the universe, every kind 
of thinker grows more and more into the belief 
that it is not to be trusted for ultimate values, for, 
as some of the Barthians say, its behavior is large 
part misbehavior. To the consideration of all these 
things we bring our private judgment. Thus speak 
the Protestant leaders. 

But God, we are solemnly admonished, is 
different. That is what men like Professor Bright- 
man plainly do not accept. Why is God different? If 
we use the inner light of Cadoux to settle all other 
religious questions, we go right straight through 
and decide what we will and will not believe, even 
about God. Why should we not do so? This is a 
most significant, even astounding, heresy, as judged 
by old standards, for they have it that God is the 
ground of our being, the creator of our religion. 
If we dare to pass judgment upon what God is, and 
is like, we become greater, in point of authority, 
than God. That is to say, if on this or on any sub- 
ject we assume the right to pass judgment, we be- 
come more infallible than the object upon whose 
status and validity we pass judgment. It is true of 
the Bible, the universe, the Church, Christ, and, at 
last, God. How can we escape the logic of that con- 
clusion? And not the logic only, but the reality in 
our actual lives? Thus men argue to-day. ’ 

We do not know if this is at bottom what is 
meant by humanism. If the ultimate authority in all 
religious matters is in the control of man, even to de- 
ciding what God is or whether there is a God, it 
seems to us we have reached a point where the word 
“revolution” is to be used with all of its overwhelm- 
ing significance. The great thinkers know the reason- 
ing which we have here set down. Some of them 
shrink from it, others accept it, and a third group 
take what it seems to us is the inconsistent course 
and make an exception of God and by so doing deny 
the principle of authority established in the soul of 
man. By taking God out of their scheme of human 
authority, they break down the whole scheme. If 
God is out of it, everything else is out of it. If God 
is in the scheme, then we have reached the last 
place to be taken by man. 

It will be most interesting to observe what de- 
velops within the next decade. We believe men 
will have their religion consistent in all its parts, 
and that every part, without exception, will be sub- 
ject to their private judgment. That means not a 
new religion, but a candid recognition of what has 
actually been the religion of emancipated men 
through the ages. Will it ever be a catholic religion? 
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Books 


Our Aim 


Resumption of the conduct of this department of THe CuHrisTIAN 
Recister offers us a fitting opportunity for restating our central pur- 
pose. We believe that literature is an important factor in civilized life. 
Far from being extraneous to ordinary existence, in it books and reading 
play an influential part. What the public reads in no small measure deter- 
mines its standards and ideals. To help our readers to know books essen- 
tially worth while; from the great mass of literature flooding the book- 
shops to enable them to distinguish the permanent from the ephemeral, 
as well as the clean from the unclean, is our object. In these days, when 
so much book reviewing is little more than a rehash of publishers’ blurbs, 
undiscriminating praise of everything appearing between covers, we seek 
to offer our readers comments on the books of the day which are honest 
and impartial, candidly giving praise where praise is due, and with equal 
frankness pointing out what in current literature seems to us specious 
an unworthy. In this way, we believe that we render honest service both 
to our friends, the publishers who supply us with books to be considered, 
and to the many readers of these columns. At the same time, literary 
criticism of this sort cannot fail to make its contribution to the better 


life. 


Religion in Industrial Villages 
ROBERT C. DEXTER 

INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE CHURCHES. By Edmund 
deS. Brunner. New York: Institute of Social 
and Religious Research, $1.50. 

The only fault that even the most carp- 
ing critic might find with this study is in 
its title. Only seventy-one pages out of 
1/2 are devoted directly to the church. The 
remainder deals with schools, social life, 
economic conditions, ete. But such a crit- 
icism, however, shows a narrow point of 
view, since it is impossible to divorce re- 
ligion from the background in which it 
exists; and it is certainly unwise to at- 
tempt to understand a church program 
without an understanding of the com- 
munity in which that program exists. 

The book is of the utmost importance 
to denominational administrators. It goes 
without saying that sociologists and econ- 
omists will read this study with avidity 
and that a few—all too few—ministers 
in industrial villages will give it careful 
attention; but those who need to read 
it most and who, if previous experience is 
any guide, will give it little if any atten- 
tion, are the men responsible for the 
extension programs of various denomina- 
tions. For the author makes it plain that 
the problem is one for administrators. “It 
is clear, therefore, that in the industrial 
village the average minister finds a com- 
plex, difficult, and unattractive field of 
labor. If the way to strengthen the de- 
clining church in this type of rural com- 
munity is through improving its leader- 
ship, then chureh administrators have a 
problem of the first magnitude upon their 
hands to find, train, and support both 
economically and spiritually a group of 
men equipped to face the results of the 
impact of modern industrialism upon an 
erstwhile rural community and environ- 
ment. And when, as and if such men are 
trained, there will still be the question 
to face as to what the local church can 
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do in a complex industrial situation 
wherever industry contributes directly or 
indirectly to land, building, or the salary 
of the minister.” 

All that goes before tends to substanti- 
ate that conclusion. The industrial vil- 
lages studied are in the main of two types 
—the mining village in the West and tex- 
tile communities in New England and in 
the South. The picture presented of the 
people in these communities, with their 
utter dependence on uncertain economic 
conditions, their lack of organized social 
activities such as exist in agricultural 
villages, and their ineffective and unsuit- 
able school system, is indeed a challenge 
to the church, a challenge the church in 
the industrial community has unquestion- 
ably not met. It is not that there are 
not churches enough—there are far too 
many—but their financial support is 
meager and is all too frequently depen- 
dent on the industry which dominates the 
village. This dependence quite naturally 
affects the church’s capacity for leader- 
ship and, most important of all, there is the 
fact that the ministry in these industrial 
villages is below par. There is a fear of 
educated men because they cause trouble; 
and the uneducated, short-sighted leader, 
who is content to preach the gospel of 
9. pre-industrial era, or make his religion 
entirely otherworldly, has no message 
that the thinking men and women of these 
communities will receive. The author 
quotes from one Ohio observer who sums 
the matter up tersely thus: “We have never 
had a preacher who strayed far enough 
from the usual jumble of pious words to 
become obnoxious. We have great diffi- 
culty here as elsewhere to get a minister 
who can really give people something to 
think about or tell them something they 
don’t know; yet they do erave someone 
to whom they can listen.” There are, of 
course, exceptions; but in many industrial 
villages these exceptions do not last long, 
because the powers that be, either in the 
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industry or in denominational bodies, feel 
that they are dangerous to the status quo. 
It is somewhat gratifying to learn that 
in the main the better type of Protestant 
clergy are found in New England com- 
munities and, as might be expected, the 
poorer type in the Southern textile vil- 
lages. It is not so gratifying to read that, 
“as a rule, the Catholic priests were more 
social-minded than the Protestant clergy”. 

There are other reasons than those of 
industrial control or of fear on the part 
of big givers to denominational excheq- 
uers. The industrial minister is poorly 
paid, the average ministerial wage being 
$1,584 a year and parsonage. One-third 
of these men had to have some other oc- 
cupation beside the ministry, such as 
paper-hanging, carpentering, selling insur- 
ance, or fountain pens and razor blades, 
in order to add to their income. On 
the whole, it is a rather discourag- 
ing picture which this sample presents 
us with. Over four million people in Amer- 
ica live in industrial villages, and they are 
ministered to by hundreds of churches; 
and yet a scientific study, thoroughly but- 
tressed by statistical and personal re- 
search, leaves the reader with the feeling 
that the existence of the church does lit- 
tle, if anything, to elevate the standard of 
life, or to make more imminent the coming 
of the kingdom of God. 


The Real Washington 

GporGE WASHINGTON, 1777-81. By Rupert 
Hughes, Volume III. New York: William Mor- 
row and Company. $5.00. 

The third, but not the last volume, of 
what the author “began blithely as a one- 
volume study of certain neglected phases 
of Washington’s career and character’. 
It carries the story through the four dis- 
heartening years of the Revolutionary 
War intervening between the Battle of 
Trenton and the triumph at Yorktown, 
leaving the ending of the Revolution, the 
framing of the Constitution, and Wash- 
ington’s presidency for later volumes. 
When the two preceding volumes were 
published, the author was roundly at- 
tacked for having taken Washington down 
from his pedestal. No doubt many people 
who prefer legend and romance to history 
will be no less exasperated by his un- 
flinching revelation of the sordid and 
mercenary aspects of these unhappy years. 
He brings all-too-convincing evidence that 
the Revolution was won by the extraordi- 
nary devotion and ability of a few lead- 
ing spirits, while the mass of the people | 
were either apathetic or antagonistic, and 
the graft and profiteering which went on 
in both civil and military circles were 
“stupendous”. As one reads the book, the 
wonder grows that the Revolution ever 
succeeded at all. Repeatedly it was on 
the point of collapse, and its outcome was 
due quite as much to the inactivity and 
stupidity of the British commanders as 
to any virtues of the Americans. 

While the book is depressing, with its 
appalling accounts of the sufferings of 
the Continental troops, the cowardice of 
the militia, the incompetence of Congress, 
and the knavery of a host of civilians, it 
is wholesome reading as an antidote to 


ear 


the whole story. 
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nationalistic myth-making, and is especi- 


ally to be recommended to the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. Those in- 
elined to denounce the author as “un- 
patriotic” will find some difficulty in dis- 
crediting his evidence, for the book is 
uncommonly well documented. They will 
do well also to realize that in the long 
run the truth about men and events is 
not only safer, but more romantic and 
picturesque than the myths and legends 
which gather about heroes and their do- 
ings. Mr. Hughes has made this abundantly 
clear in the case of Washington. He 
is ruthless in his exposure of the myths, 
and in place of the cold marble statue 
has done his best to portray a vigorous, 
many-sided, fallible, human personality, 
beset with incredible difficulties and work- 


_ing through them at heavy cost. 


One of the most interesting, and at the 
same time the most iconoclastic, of his 
chapters is that in which he deals with 
the legend of Washington praying at Val- 
ley Forge, and with the impudent rephras- 
ing of one of his state papers to turn it 
into a prayer addressed to ‘Almighty 
God”. Mr. Hughes shows that Washington, 
while brought up in the Episcopal Church, 
was not a communicant. While in Phila- 
delphia, a certain clergyman remonstrated 
with him for leaving church before the 
Communion service, on the ground that it 


set a bad example, and Washington, in 


order not to give offense, thereafter re- 
mained away from church when Com- 
munion was to be celebrated. Mr. Hughes 
arrives at the conclusion that Washington 
was a deist, and was far from accepting 
the orthodox Christianity of his day—or 
of this, for that matter. But the man who 


‘emerges from his pages remains one of 


the very great figures of history, extraor- 
dinary in ability, in magnanimity, in self- 
sacrificing devotion, towering not only 


‘above his comrades but above all save 


the noblest of mankind. 

It is, in truth, the myth-makers, and not 
writers like Mr. Hughes, who have be- 
littled Washington. No one book can tell 
No doubt, competent 
authorities will differ from Mr. Hughes 


in some of his conclusions; but the Ameri- 


ean public is greatly indebted to him 
for his unvarnished and highly readable 
account of him who was justly called the 
“Father of his Country’. H. W. F. 


Past Java Head 


Oxtp CHINA TRADE. By Foster Rhea 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


THE 
Dulles. 
$4.00. 

An interesting story of the American 
trade with China which sprang up at the 
close of the War of Independence and 
lasted from 1783 to 1844. A stirring tale 
of romance and adventure. Seamen from 
New England and the Atlantic Coast ports 
made the voyage round Cape Horn or the 


‘Cape of Good Hope to Canton in vessels 


averaging less than three hundred tons. 
The Pilgrim was only sixty-two tons, and 
visited Canton in 1807 after a voyage of 
several years in the South Pacific. A 
remarkable fact about these voyages was 
the youthfulness of captains and crews. 
Many captains were not yet twenty-one. 
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The Betsy, of ninety-three tons, with a 
crew of thirty, not one over twenty-eight 
years of age, made a voyage around the 
world. While Canton was the objective 
of all these ships, they traded all over the 
South Seas, collecting sandalwood, edible 
bird’s-nests, tortoise shell, mother-of-pearl, 
sharks’ fins, ete., for exchange at Canton. 
Many of them made dangerous voyages to 
the Northwest Coast for furs, being often 
attacked by hostile Indians. For a long 
period a large number of ships slaughtered 
seals on Antarctic islands for use in the 
China trade. Vast herds were exter- 
minated. Their number was reckoned in 
millions. 

The Americans, like all foreigners in 
China, were restricted to factories in. Can- 
ton, not being allowed in the city or in 
the neighboring country. They were not 
permitted to communicate with the goy- 
erning officials directly, but only through 
certain designated Chinese merchants. 
The Chinese government and people looked 
upon all foreigners with supercilious con- 
tempt as barbarians. This era closed with 
the Anglo-Chinese War in 1840. As a 
result of the war, extraterritoriality was 
enforced upon China, whereby foreigners 
were granted the right to be judged by the 
laws of their respective countries ad- 
ministered by their own representatives, 
instead of being subject to the very dif- 
ferent laws and judicial procedure of 
China. Henceforth trade with China was 
conducted as a treaty right and not as a 
privilege granted upon humiliating con- 
ditions. This story has a special interest 
at this time when world attention is 
centered upon troubled China, which, 
through storm and stress, is slowly gain- 
ing a national consciousness, abolishing 
extraterritoriality, and regaining her lost 
sovereignty. It is also of peculiar interest 
to New England, whose hardy sailors and 
adventurous merchants had so large a 
part in establishing and developing the 
Old China trade. F, J. G. 


One Ground of Certainty 

LIBERATION. By Stanley Alfred Mellor. Lon- 
don: Constable & Co. 

A collection of addresses and sermons 
by the late Stanley Alfred Mellor, a 
prominent English Unitarian, who took 
his doctorate in philosophy at Harvard 
University and was minister of Hope 
Street Chapel, Liverpool. The addresses 
deal chiefly with the subject of freedom, 
ethical and intellectual, and with a sin- 
cere search for certainty in religion. A 
satisfactory statement of faith is not 
found; but faith in the value of seeking 
for such remains strong. The spirit of 
the book is shown in a quotation from a 
sermon on “Liberation”, where absolute 
sincerity is made the foundation of re- 
ligion and the basis of the good life: 

“Somewhere in me, somewhere in you, 
there is the germ of a sincere faith, there 
is the core of reality, there is a real 
being—the only utter and stark reality 
there is for any of us in this universe; 
and this is what we must find and give, 
our faith, our self. That is what I want 
in you and from you, that real being, that 
last incommunicable substance of your- 
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self. To-day you hide yourself; I hide 
myself; each man hides from his brother 
and there is no hope, no salvation, only 
the recurrent cycles of vanity, pretense, 


“ruin, and death. Oh, let me find myself, 


somehow! Let me find my uttermost 
faith, just the stark reality of me, and 
let me give that to you! And if it is 
little, well it is little; if it is much, well 
it is much. Nor shall my giving depend 
on yours, nor yours on mine. This thing, 
the finding and the giving of my sincere 
faith, I must do for myself alone: if it 
brings me to God, so be it; if truth is 
unbearable, so be it; if it brings me to 
destruction, it is well.” RB Susie 


Tabloid Reviews 


THe DRAMA or Lire. By I, F. Lewis. Bos- 
ton: The Stratford Company. 

An attempt to draw a dramatic inter- 
pretation of life from the Bible as a 
whole, treating the Bible as allegory. 
There are three acts—the first being the 
creative period in the Garden of Eden, 
the second the era of development as set 
forth in the books from that point to the 
end of the Old Testament, the third the 
era of appreciation with the coming of 
Christ. The Kingdom of Heaven is with- 
in us and the Garden of Eden “symbolizes 
the place within the inner life of man 
where God reigns”. There is a great deal 
of imagery employed, and the author gives 
free rein to his evident love for allegory. 
Those of us who understand the Bible 
as a huge collection of religious writings 
of unequal value will find the author’s 
attempt altogether too fanciful. F. R. s. 


WrerK-DAyY CHURCH SCHOOLS: THEIR ORGAN- 
IZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. By Nathaniel F. 
Forsyth. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

The week-day religious school is pretty 
well established in some parts of the 
country, especially the Middle West. To 
any church contemplating this form of 
activity, this will prove a useful hand- 
book. Chapters on organization, finance, 
buildings, teaching, and teaching tech- 
nique are all here, treated sensibly and 
suggestively. A wise and useful book. 

E, F. 


THE TOASTED BLONDE. By Christopher Reeve. 
New York: William Morrow & Company. $2.00. 

A highly improbable but decidedly en- 
tertaining book. It cannot be called a de- 
tective story, as. there is no detective in 
it; but there are several murders and 
many more attempted ones, as well as an 
extremely clever impersonation. For added 
attractions there are two love affairs. The 
rather lurid title applies to the color of 
the heroine’s hair, “the purest, most in- 
fantile yellow”. Vivian is a sweet young 
heroine, ready to be friends with every- 
one, which unfortunately involves both 
herself and her entire family in the dir- 
est straits. The scene is laid in rural Eng- 
land, and though the time is the present, 
there is no reference to any of the cur- 
rent problems besetting that country. 

The author has written one other novel, 
“The Ginger Cat’. Judging by the sum- 
mary on the jacket, that is a similar 
“melodramatic romance”, H. M, P, 
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OUR CHILDREN 


One Birthday Gift, Delivered 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The little mountain valley seemed 
drowsing in the October sun. Even the 
stream that frolicked and chuckled its 
way through the hills seemed subdued, as 
if lonely for the vanished birds and 
flowers and fishermen of summer. The 
aspens which, under September’s Midas 
touch, had spread cloth of gold over the 
hillsides, stood leafless now, and a fairy 
blue haze enchanted the heights. 

But the people in the little valley were 
not asleep. There was the usual placid 
activity at Boyds’ Ranch at River’s Bend. 

Grandma Boyd, round, rosy and blue- 
eyed, was sorting eggs and dressing hens 
for the market. Grandpa, tall, spare, and 
brown, was doing this and that out in 
the corral and in the river garden. He 
whistled as he loaded fat, golden pump- 
kins onto the wheelbarrow, and Dusty, 
the collie, supervised the job. 

“What do you say we leave this little 
fellow out here, Dusty?’ Grandpa studied 
a roly-poly pumpkin that seemed to laugh 
up at him from the frosted vines. 

Dusty whined and cocked an attentive 
ear. He was long used to being a counselor. 

“This is the first year Billy hasn’t been 
here for Halloween’, Grandpa went on 
wistfully. ‘‘Guess you don’t remember him, 
Dusty. You were just a little fool pup 
when Billy’s folks went to South America. 
Been nearly a year now, and most likely 
itll be another before Billy comes back 
to play with you and Dinty.” 

Here Dusty whined eagerly to assure 
Grandpa he hadn’t forgotten. Dogs don’t 
forget a playmate like Billy. Anyway, a 
dog like Dusty didn’t. But Grandpa, star- 
ing thoughtfully at the little fat pumpkin, 
was really seeing a mischievious boyish 
face, rumpled red hair, brown eyes, 
freckled nose, and a wide, engaging grin. 
Venezuela seemed as far away as the 
moon and the past year had moved as if 
it, too, felt rheumatic twinges, as Grandpa 
did on damp days. 

No noisy, eager little boy to tag him 
around, helping with the chores, roping 
the bawling little calves, whooping as he 
did cowboy tricks with the calico pony! 
For Billy in boots and chaps, Stetson, and 
red neckerchief, was a cowboy, as Dinty 
could bear witness. Billy and Dinty and 
Dusty—one for all, all for one! What a 
trusty trio they had been, romping along 
the winding road to town for the mail and 
all sorts of errands for the neighbors! 

“Hey, there, Billy!” a rancher would 
hail the pony express. “Mind calling for 
my mail and bringing the things on this 
piece of paper for the missus?” 

“Glad to, Mr. Brown. I’ve got Grand- 
ma’s list in here, too.” 

Billy’s brown paw would reach for the 
list of groceries or notions and tuck it 
securely into his shirt pocket. And Billy 
never forgot. Then, with his wide grin 


and a cheerful, “I’ll be careful, Mr. 
Brown”, away they would go—Billy and 
Dinty and Dusty, pell-mell, until another 
neighbor flagged them. 

Grandpa remembered it all as he 
whistled away to make Grandma think 
he’d forgotten and wasn’t feeling the least 
mite lonesome as he put away the pump- 
kins, with no Billy to help him. One 
pumpkin he left on the steps as a hint 
for pies. For Grandma’s pumpkin pies 
were the last word in tasty pastry, as 
Billy down in Venezuela would have as- 
sured you. 

Not that Grandpa fooled Grandma for 
one second! But for fear he should guess 
how low-spirited she felt, she hummed de- 
terminedly as she shook down the kitchen 
fire and made certain Grandpa’s whole 
wheat bread would be done to a turn for 
supper. Now what on earth made her eyes 
fog up like that as she laid the brown, 
crisp loaves on a towel? 

“Give me a heel, Grandma? With lots 
of butter and jelly, please? I’m so hungry.” 

“T’m an old goose. Feeling all choked up 
over a heel of bread!’ Grandma scolded 
herself and tried to turn her mind on the 
basket supper at the Grange Saturday 
night. But her mind popped right off to 
that heathenish Venezuela place. Billy 
away off in a jungle clearing, beset by 
Indians and alligators, and goodness only 
knew what other dangers! To be sure, 
(Elin, Grandma’s daughter, wrote faith- 
fully and happily about the perfect sani- 
tary conditions of their camp, where nearly 
a dozen white families, employed by the 
big rubber company, enjoyed all the com- 
forts of civilization—ice and bathtubs and 
a radio and a car; a lovely. big lake with 
boats, and a swimming beach. Nearly 
every letter brought new snapshots of 
Billy to prove how happy and safe they 
all were. Grandma had the pictures on her 
dresser and lined up on the mantel. One 
of Billy, in white ducks at Christmas, 
leaned. against the kitchen clock quite 
handy to the sink. 

Then there was Billy grinning at her 
from under a palm tree, with a_ tiny 
monkey perched on his shoulder and a 
parrot on his wrist. This one had made 
quite an impression on Grandpa. Solemnly 
he had shown it to the pets Billy left 
behind him, Dusty and Dinty, with, “You 
jealous of those critters?” Dinty tossed 
his saucy head and snorted as if to say, 
“Huh! jealous of that? It’s enough to 
make a horse laugh!” 

But Dusty, who was still a pup, had 
tried his best to get his teeth into the 
picture and worry it to show his feelings. 

Such strange ways they had down there 
in that far-away camp on the banks of a 
river where alligators played hide and 
seek! Grandma had exclaimed over one 
of the first letters from Billy’s mother: 
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“My goodness, they have to sleep under 
mosquito netting! Don’t tell me it’s a 
healthy place. And listen to this, Father! 
Ellin has to keep all her silk stockings 
screwed up tight in glass jars to keep the 
ants from eating ’em to the last thread! 
Think of ants being that particular!” 

Grandpa chuckled to hide his real feel- 
ings. ‘Well, Mother, a body hears of 
nearly everything in cans these days. But 
that’s the first time I ever heard of canned 
silk stockings !”’ 

But Grandma’s look assured him that 
she considered it scandalous. Then Billy 
and his mother wrote about the delicious 
bananas, papayas, and other strange 
tropical fruits, but Grandma took it all 
with more than a grain of salt. They 
didn’t mention the jaguars and snakes 
and those big spiders with the queer 
name—oh, she knew all about jungles! 
And to think Billy’s father had signed up 
with that company for four years! 

“Well, if Ellin’s satisfied’, remonstrated 
Grandpa mildly, ‘“we’ve got no right to 
kick. And Will’s a mighty fine fellow!” 


Hills 
You have not lived until you know a 
hill 
That stands above a river. 
there, 
And maples 
pine— 
That strange tree-god that never sleeps 
at all. 


Elms are 


for September, and the 


Dead hills there are over the wide land, 

Whose rivers have forsaken them to 
winds, 

Whose rivers have forsaken them and 
gone 5 

Silently forever into the sea. 


Young hills there are in new and tree- 
less lands, 

Whose rivers ride like furies on their 
backs, 

Cloud-born in tumult, raging for a day, 

Leaving the young hills desolate and 
torn, 


But there are hills whose rivers tend 
them well 


And quench their thirst beneath the 
summer sun; 

These are the hills that laugh with 
early buds 

And chant the ancient epics of the” 
trees. 


You have not lived until you love a hill 

That stands above a river. Oaks are 
there, 

And sycamores for moonlight; and the 
pine— 

That strange tree-god that watches over 
all. 

—John Russell McCarthy. 


Sentence Sermon 
In moments high, 
Space widens in the soul. 
—George Eliot. 


“Of course, or Ellin wouldn’t have had 
him!” sniffed Grandma. “It’s all very 
well if Ellin wants to live like that. She 
always did have a roving foot. But the 
idea of Billy’s wearing white pants on 
Christmas Day! He'd be lots better off 


el 
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rolling in the snow and sliding down hill 
right into the creek.” 

So to-day, when Grandma found the 
pumpkin on the step with its mute re- 
quest for pies, she cast a suspicious glance 
toward the brown patch in the garden, 
and when she spied that lone yellow sur- 
vivor lying there among the dead vines 
she sighed and shook her head. How 
Grandpa did miss that child! Just at noon 
he had said he was thinking of the way 
Billy used to explore around the hills 
and pretend he’d discovered a new island 
or a pirates’ cave full of buried treasure. 
And Grandma had hoped fervently that 
Billy didn’t slip away into the jungle and 
explore when his mother took her eye 
off him. 

“T reckon you'll have a surprise coming 
on your birthday”, remarked Grandpa 
after supper. He picked up the scrap pail 
and started to feed Topsy and Eva—Billy 
had named the little black pig and the 
yellow one when they were tiny curly- 
tailed piglets. 

Ellin’s letter had said she was sending 
Grandma’s present and she did hope it 
would arrive in time. Grandma’s birthday 
was the day before Halloween. But 
Grandma wasn’t worried. Ellin had al- 
ways been ahead of time. She never could 
wait. She used to come tiptoeing in with 
her birthday package before Grandma 
would be up and dressed. That was when 
Ellin was a tike like Billy, of course. 

So the golden October days vanished in 
the fairy blue haze and Grandma kept 
a watchful eye on the mail. Every evening 
about six, the big yellow bus panted up 
to the slab store and dropped a leather 
mail bag. But there was nothing for 
Grandma. 

“Tllin’s not going to be ahead of time, 
looks like’, observed Grandpa when no 
package came from South America the 
day before Grandma’s birthday. And to 
hide her disappointment Grandma briskly 
set away a row of spicy, delicious pump- 
kin pies on the pantry shelf. Not quite 
briskly enough, however; for Grandpa’s 
sharp eyes spied the little “runt” pie like 
the one she always made for Billy at 
Halloween. Billy would bounce into the 
kitchen, wrinkle up his nose, and sniff 
hungrily. And Grandma always thought 
of her beloved Hoosier poet: 


“Ef my old nose don’t tell me lies, 
’Pears like I smell punkin pies.” 


The following afternoon a neighbor 
drove by in his truck and sang out that 
he’d bring the mail if they liked. Grandpa 
had gone away into the far pasture after 
a cow and Grandma had been afraid he 
wouldn’t get into the village on time. She 
thanked Lem Waite, wondering uneasily 
whether a bachelor like that wasn’t apt 
to have holes in his pockets. And she 
hoped Lem, who loved to talk, wouldn’t 
dawdle along and swap gossip with every- 
body in creation on the way home. 

Grandpa had said, “Happy birthday!” 
at sunup and then Grandma had post- 
poned all further celebration until supper 
time after the mail. Funny, but she always 
cooked Grandpa’s favorite things for her 
own birthday supper. And Billy always 
agreed with Grandpa on hen and dump- 
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lings and cocoanut layer cake for the main 
items. So after Lem Waite went by, 
Grandma set the table carefully—ab- 
sently putting on three plates—and she 
was just testing the simmering hen with 
a fork when she heard Lem’s noisy honk- 
honk! Clatter went the fork on that spot- 
less floor, and Grandma didn’t even stop! 
Out she ran, down to the foot bridge, only 
to hear Lem yell from his truck, ‘No 
mail!’ 

Grandma’s face went blank, her heart 
thudded. No mail? She faltered on the 
bridge. Then, grinning, Lem turned to 
lift the old canvas he had placed over 
his load. As if he touched the spring to a 
magic box, up popped a boy! A laughing, 
excited, red-headed boy, who jumped out 
and ran to dive into Grandma’s arms. 

“Y’m your surprise, Grandma!” shouted 
this astonishing Jack-in-a-box of a boy. 
“T flew to Panama! Don’t be scared! It’s 
all over, and it was keen, Grandma! And 
I’m going to stay all winter and go to 
school. And I’m hungry. Is supper ready ?” 

Grandma, half beside herself with joy 
and surprise, caught her breath and started 
to try getting a word in on the bias. But 
Billy was wholly beside himself at sight 
of the corral, the old chopping block, the 
garden. Grandma just managed, “Out in 
the garden, Billy, if you look over beyond 
the corn shocks—”’ 

“Whoop-ee! I know! A pumpkin for Hal- 
loween, Grandma!” And Billy started run- 
ning with the last syllable. 

Grandma took two long breaths as she 
weakly made the kitchen and stared at 
the fork on her clean floor. Then her eye 
fell on the table, and she murmured hap- 
pily, “Lucky I put three plates on!” 


[All rights reserved] 


Duke, Partner 
ANN BRADFORD 


Billy and Nancy Parker, aged eight and 
ten, were partners in the poultry busi- 
ness, and Duke, their black spaniel dog, 
was the third member of the firm. 

The chicken farm was in the big back 
lot behind the Parker house. Mother and 
Father Parker thought it a good plan 
for Billy and Nancy to have a little busi- 
ness of their own; so Father built a tight 
little chicken house, and bought eighteen 
white hens that scratched and cackied and 
laid eggs for Billy and Nancy to gather. 
Mother said she’d buy the grain if, in 
return, the chicken farmers would give 
her three eggs a day. Over and above 
three, she’d pay for, if every day they 
put down the number of eggs they gath- 
ered in a little notebook she hung in the 
pantry close to the egg basket. 

So the two small chicken farmers 
worked and prospered, and, incidentally, 
learned a great deal about raising chick- 
ens. Every spring they hatched out about 
fifty baby chickens, and, when they were 
about two weeks old, Billy and Nancy put 
them every night into a brooder which they 
made out of a strong, warm box, with 
strips of flannel hanging down from its 
ceiling. A little door kept the huddled 
flock in till the children opened it on their 
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A Good Brother 
FRANCES DUGGAR 


When little sister plays with me 
I am as good as I can be. 


I don’t play rough nor climb the trees, 
Nor skin the stockings off my knees. 


But I just hold her little hands, 
And tell her tales she understands, 


I tell her all about the crickets, 
And how the plum trees grow in thickets. 


I show her things. out of my pocket, 
And help her open up her locket. 


And 
And 


then we sit upon the grass 
watch the insects as they pass, 


For little sister is so small, 
She cannot play my games at all. 


morning round. The chicken mothers were 
put back into the hen yard and told to 
lay more eggs. 

Billy and Nancy were the real chicken 
raisers, but their dear spaniel Duke, with 
soft brown eyes, silky ears, and a feath- 
ery tail, was always at their heels; and 
so of course he, too, learned a great deal 
about chickens. 

One spring morning, Billy and Nancy 
ran out before breakfast to open the 
brooder door and let out the small chicks, 
but they found the little door wide open, 
and not a single chick snuggled under 
the flannel streamers. They’d forgotten to 
fasten the door the night before! Round 
and round that back lot ran Billy and 
Nancy looking everywhere for their 
chicken babies, but not one chick could 
they find. 

Suddenly Billy stopped and told Nancy 
to listen. ‘“‘Where’s Duke?’ he demanded. 
“Duke’s gone, too! He’s whining some- 
where!” 

Nancy listened, too, and—yes, Duke 
was whining; but where was ‘he? Under 
the henhouse, under the hedge—they 
looked everywhere, but no Duke and no 
chickens. 

“Maybe he’s in his own house’, said 
Bill, and together he and Nancy ran to 
Duke’s kennel, which was near the kitchen 
steps. 

“But if he’s in his own house, why 
doesn’t he come out when we call him?” 
panted Nancy as she ran. 

“Here he is! Right in his own house!” 
Billy, first to arrive stooped to pat Duke. 
“You sick?” he said anxiously, as Duke 
stuck his head out, instead of bounding 
out, as usual, to meet them. “You sick? 
Come out, old fellow, so I can see.” Gently 
Bill grasped Duke’s collar and dragged 
him out. 

“Mercy !” shouted Nancy. “That’s why 
he wouldn’t come out! O Billy, he put 
them in his own house and took care of 
them all night for us! He wouldn’t come 
out even when we whistled, because he 
wanted us to see how he’d helped us when 
we forgot to lock the brooder door iad 

For when Billy pulled Duke gently out 
of his own door, fifty little chicks scuttled 
out at his heels! 

[All rights reserved] 
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American Tourists Abroad 


As they impress a true friend of ours 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I write this letter with considerable 
hesitation lest I be misunderstood of my 
many friends, both lay and ministerial, 
in the United States. One of the happiest 
years of my academic life was spent in 
the Harvard Divinity School, where I was 
privileged to enjoy friendships which are 
still dearly cherished. But I must needs 
write, for there is a “burning fire shut 
up in my bones, and I am weary with 
forbearing and cannot contain’. 

I have had the good fortune this sum- 
mer to spend a holiday in Germany, 
Austria, and the Tyrol. In the course of 
my journeyings, I have met many Ameri- 
ean tourists, and, making the fullest al- 
lowance for high spirits and excitement, 
which are the natural accompaniment of 
holiday-making abroad, I have been not 
a little saddened by their behavior. An 
isolated instance one would not remem- 
ber or trouble to recall. But a_ suc- 
cession of them leaves a lasting im- 
pression on the mind. 

Let me give just two concrete examples 
of what I mean. My wife and I were 
making the journey from Cortina to Dob- 
biaco, and in the same railway coach 
were twelve American tourists—all ladies. 
Judging from their conversation, they 
were teachers in American schools. They 
had traveled extensively, if luggage labels 
are a sound criterion of travel, and on 
this oceasion they were in a first-class 
railway coach. As soon as the train 
started, one of the party took out a mouth- 
organ and proceeded to play lively Ameri- 
can airs and jazz tunes, while the rest 
of the company kept time by stamping 
their feet. For a time it was Bedlam. 
There was an utter disregard of the com- 
fort and well-being of other travelers, 
and, what was most pathetic of all, per- 
haps, an almost complete lack of response 
to the beauty and impressiveness of the 
country through which they were passing. 
A few days before, we had traveled much 
the same route in a third-class compart- 
ment, with a group of Austrian peasants. 
They were gracious and courteous and 
quiet and altogether delightful. 

Earlier on in the holiday we encountered 
two American travelers (men) who had 
evidently purchased a complete outfit of 
the picturesque costume of the Tyrolese 
peasant, and were masquerading in it in 
Oberammergau, of all places. It was a 
thin disguise, for they talked volubly and 
their speech bewrayed them. During the 
interval between the morning and after- 
noon performance of the Passion Play, 
these twain came to the house where we 
were staying, where lived the handsome 
young Bavarian who played so beautifully 
the part of John the Beloved Disciple. 
As if to profane our sacred memories of 
the morning, these two American tourists 
brought this boy out into the public 
street, insisted on his linking arms with 
them, unwilling though he was, and thus 
standing he was photographed by the 
wives of the tourists, 


When he had gone indoors, covered with 
confusion, there was a boisterous laugh, 
and then the remark, “That’ll cause 
lots o’ fun in the home town.” One won- 
dered why that young Bavarian should 
be subjected to such an indignity in order 
that he might provide lots of fun for the 
home town. ~ 

Of course, this kind of crude parochial- 


ism has its humorous side—as, for ex- 


ample, when another American traveler, 
whom we met in a railway train, com- 
plained loudly and with some indignation 
to a fellow-traveler that she had been in 
Prague on the Fourth of July and that 
thoughtless city had had the effrontery 
to pass the day as if it were just an 
ordinary workaday Friday! It seems in- 
credible, but resent it she did. The old 
Bohemian city had gone the even tenor of 
its way, callously indifferent to the fact 
that, across the Atlantic, fireworks, gun- 
powder, and hot air were ascending like 
incense to whatever gods there be to re- 
ceive it! 

I have said enough—perhaps more than 
enough—to release the burning fire shut 
up in my bones. Rightly or wrongly, dur- 
ing the past ten years, there has grown 
up in these older countries a deep and 
widespread resentment against this kind 
of expensive blatancy. There are reasons 
for this which we need not now pursue. 
Conduct such as I have described only 
adds fuel to the flame. 

It would be foolish to indict a whole 
nation, and I know my America too well 
to suppose that this kind of thing is a 
national characteristic. But it is charac- 
teristic, I fear, of a good many American 
tourists. 

What, then, can be done about it? Amer- 
ica is the home of many fair ideals. She 
is ever ready to tackle a difficult job on 
the grand scale. Can nothing be done, ere 
many more summers have passed—through 
the press or the platform, or any other 
educative agency—to impress upon those 
who need to be impressed, that to be well- 
mannered in another man’s country is no 
mean contribution to the peace of the 
world? 

LAWRENCE REDFERN. 

LIVERPOOL, DNGLAND. 


Request for THE REGISTER 
To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


If someone who is willing to share his 
or her CHRISTIAN Reetstrer, after reading 
it, will have the kindness to send it regu- 
larly to M. R. Banerjea, Head Master of 
the City Collegiate School, Mymensingh, 
India, it will be gratefully received and 
eagerly read by a number of persons inter- 
ested to obtain the thought of American 
Unitarians. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

PouGHkeerpsin, N.Y. 

{[Dr. Sunderland has a large number of 
friends in India, especially among the 
leaders in education and religious liberal- 
ism, and we shall be pleased, indeed, if 
his suggestion is followed, or, if may be, 
a regular subscription is given. 

—TxHE Eprror.] 
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Traveling Seminar, 
Negro Progress 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
I hope you may be able to make use of 
the enclosed announcement in regard to 
the first session of the American Inter- 
racial Seminar, to be held at various 
points in the South, November 11 to 21. 
We believe that this undertaking has suf- 
ficient news value to justify our asking 
you to give publicity to it. 
Husert C. HERRING. 
New York, N.Y. 


Announcement has been made of the 
formation of the American Interracial 
Seminar by a representative group inter- 
ested in the improvement of race relations 
in the United States. The first session of 
the Seminar will be held at various points 
in the South, November 11-21, upon the 
topic of ‘Negro Progress in the South”. 

Professor Herbert A. Miller of Ohio 
State University is the Chairman of the 
Seminar. The Executive Director is 
Hubert C. Herring. Over fifty persons have 
accepted membership in the committee of 
sponsors. 

The purpose of the American Interracial 
Seminar, which is described as a very 
formal organization, is to consider inter- 
racial situations in the United States and 
the means of their improvement. The 
Seminar is nonpartisan and nonpropagan- 
dist and will pass no resolutions favoring 
any particular proposal for the improve- 
ment of race relations. It aims to provide 
a meeting place for persons of a variety 
of experience who have widely differing 
ideas as to what methods should be used. 

The 1930 session is being held as an 
experiment. Meetings will be held in 
Washington, D.C.; Richmond and Hamp- 
ton, Va.; Raleigh, N.C.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn., and 
other points. It is planned, if there is a 
demand for this type of Seminar, to hold 
sessions in the future upon such topics 
as the Oriental on the Pacific Coast, the 
Mexican in the Southwest, the status 
of the American Indian, ete. 

Membership in the Seminar will be open 
to those interested in the question of race 
relations, and applications for member- 
ship in the 1930 session should be ad- 
dressed to Hubert C. Herring, Executive 


Director, 112 East 19th Street, New York 
City. 


Rev. H. L. Pickett at Nantucket 


The Second Congregational Meeting 
House of Nantucket, Mass., has called Rey. 
Harold L. Pickett, who has supplied the 
pulpit since July, to be minister in charge. 
Mr. Pickett’s daughter, Mrs. Estelle 
Pickett Coggins, will be parish assistant. 
Mr. Pickett is also district agent in charge 
of child welfare work in Brockton, Plym- 
outh, the Bastons, and the islands of 
Naushon, Marthas Vineyard, and Nan- 
tucket. He lives at the parsonage in Barn- 
stable, where Mrs. Pickett is minister of 
the Congregational Church and Society of 
the East Precinct. 
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Icelandic Unitarians Dedicate 
Church in North End of Seattle 


THE Icelandic Liberal Church of Seat- 

tle, Wash., was dedicated October 5. 
Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, delivered the dedicatory ser- 
mon at an outdoor service in the after- 
noon. Rey. A. BH. Kristjansson, minister of 
the church, was in charge and Rev. F. A. 
Frederickson of Blaine, Rev. George T. 
Ashley and Rey. Dorothy Dyar of Seattle, 
and Rey. B. Johannson of Portland, Ore., 
also took part. 

Dr. Blake urged the members, who had 
founded the church in a spirit of “high 
adventure’, not to let this spirit be de 
stroyed by a feeling that they must have 
certainty. “You who have built this 
church”, he said, “had no certainty that 
the project which your hands began would 
ever see completion. You are few in num- 
ber, poor in the things of this world, but 
rich in the things of the spirit. It was 
your indomitable spirit that made the 
building of this structure possible.” 

“Why should we seek for certainty in 
religion?” he asked. “None of the greatest 
things of life are capable of being defined 
or settled with finality. Some seek cer- 
tainty in a chureh whose infallible voice 
can tell them, so they believe, just how 
to escape the terrors of this life and to 
find the joys of life everlasting. 

“You ask me to define God? Who can 
define the undefinable? I try, and the third 
word from my lips stops me. 

“Jesus loved life and did not wish to 
drain the cup. He prayed, as we should 
do, that the cup might pass from him. 
But a deeper prayer was also on his lips, 
the prayer of Adventurous Religion—not 
my will, but Thine, be done! 

“May this church which was begun in 
the spirit of high adventure be dedicated 
to that religion! May its members be 
freed from the idea that they must have 
certainty, however that certainty be of- 
fered. Church and book alike will betray 
you into the uncertainty that dwells in 
their human origins, and the definition 
will leak at every word. May the members 
of this church be counted, rather, among 
those who recognize that there is no cer- 
tainty in the great things of life and that 
the joy of religion is its very uncertainty. 


‘It may be that ‘the gulfs will wash us down; 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles.’ 


The heart and soul of religion lie in that 
alternative. To be sure of the Happy Isles 
would be to spoil the quest.” 

J. H. Straumfjord, president of the con- 
gregation, asked Dr. Blake to “convey our 
sincere appreciation to the American Uni- 
tarian Association for its assistance given 
to this organization”. To the congregation. 
Mr. Straumfjord said, “Let us in the spirit 
of kindness go about our work, with a per- 
sistence that shall never falter on the 
road of progress.” 

A dinner included the dedication event. 

The new structure, erected at a cost of 
$26,000, is ell-shaped and includes social 
and recreational units as well as the audi- 
torium. The church is finished in brick 


veneer with white. The architecture 
throughout is of a distinctively Scandinav- 
ian character. 

Special provision is made for future ex- 
pansion of young people’s dramatics. 

For many years Mr. Kristjansson, the 
minister, has been famous as a Unitarian 
circuit rider. For eighteen years he served 
Icelanders in Manitoba, Canada, covering 
a circuit of 125 miles. With the weather 
thirty degrees below zero, he might drive 
his sleigh across packed snow and over 
the frozen arm of Lake Manitoba to reach 
an isolated hamlet one hundred miles 
away. He might preach a funeral sermon 
over the child of a pioneer family or ad- 
minister comfort in illness. 

Many of the 30,000 or 40,000 Icelanders 
in Canada are Unitarians. “Icelanders are 
liberal in thought and in religion’, Mr. 
Kristjansson has said. ‘Iceland is the last 
outpost of the old Vikings, and they car- 
ried with them into their isolation the 
independence that marked their ancestors.” 


Dedicate Memorial Window 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., Church 


Services for the dedication of the Wil- 
liam Andrew Thompson, Jr., Memorial 
were held in the Fourth Unitarian Church, 
New York City, September 21. Rev. S. R. 
Mayer-Oakes, pastor of the church, 
officiated. j 

The Thompson Memorial, conceived by 
Dr. Mayer-Oakes and designed and exe 
cuted by Pierre Bourdelle, son of the fa- 
mous French sculptor, Anton Bourdelle, is 
a departure from conventional ecclesiasti- 
cal symbolism, It is a mural painting sur- 
rounding a new stained glass window, and 
occupying the entire north wall at the 
rear of the chancel. 

The painting, embodying the doctrine 
of constant upward progress, describes the 
pageant of life. Starting at floor-level, the 
lower part of the picture portrays marine 
life with its lowly creatures and ocean 
weeds, its many-hued fishes and shells. 
As the scene rises, at the water’s edge 
there appear amphibious beings and plant 
life, sea birds, and the strange early ani- 
mals. Above these, the Gothic arch of the 
window points upward into the sky and 
frames the figures of Man, Woman, and 
Child. The man and woman, equal in 
stature, bear aloft an infant to represent 
the present generation forever directing a 
new generation to a brighter day. The 
window reflects the undying urge of man- 
kind toward the ideal. 

“The mystery of the origin of life is 
still unsolved, and may be so forever’, 
said Mr. Mayer-Oakes in the dedication 
sermon. “The true story of the slow 
emergence of life, and its age-long ascent 
through a myriad of forms until it be- 
comes man, is the discovery of our age. 
Whither life shall develop it is for man 
to determine.” 

A lighting system, devised and installed 
by Willard Beecher, complements the 
memorial. 
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Swansboro Church. Burns 


Salem Cottage destroyed three days later; 
origin of fires unknown 


The First Unitarian Church of Swans- 
boro, N.C., was burned October 8. Salem 
Cottage, a part of the church property, 
was burned October 11. Mrs. J. W. Sears, 
wife of the minister, discovered a flame 
on the outside of the church at half-past 
eleven o’clock in the morning. Mr. Sears 
gave the alarm, and the whole town, of 
about five hundred people, responded. Hav- 
ing no- efficient fire-fighting equipment, 
their efforts to put. the fire out were 
fruitless. 

This church was well known among Uni- 
tarians as an “outpost on the frontiers 
of liberalism”. It was established in 1902. 


Personals 


Rev. and Mrs. John Malick of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Society of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, recently celebrated their 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. Mr. 
Malick has been settled in Cincinnati for 
twelve years. 


Herbert Leonard Morse, a layman of 
the First Parish Church of West Roxbury, 
Masgs., died October 4. He had been chair- 
man of the standing committee and first 
president of the local chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria, 
Ill., were guests of honor at an informal 
dinner given by the United Liberal Church 
of Atlanta, Ga., October 13. Dr. Scott was 
formerly minister of the church. 


Melvin L. Welke will be ordained in the 
Chureh of Our Father, Portland, Ore., 
November 2. He will be associate minister 
with Dr. William G. Eliot, Jr. 


Theodore Curtis Abell, founder of the 
Hollywood (Calif.), Humanist Society 
broadeasts a sermon every Sunday evening. 


Rev. George L. Thompson of Dighton, 
Mass., wrote the pageant, “Dighton’s Fa- 
mous Days”, given at the Dighton tercen- 
tenary celebration, October 9. It consisted 
of six episodes and an epilogue. Mr. 
Thompson was also secretary of the Ter- 
centenary Committee. 


J. C. Long, a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Unitarian Church in 
Charleston, S.C., in the recent Demo- 
cratic primary was nominated for State 
senator from Charleston County. Mr. Long 
is the first Unitarian to be nominated for 
that office. 


Miss Rosamond Lang, a graduate of 
Tuckerman School, is directing the educa- 
tional work of the Unitarian church in 
Lexington, Mass. 


Miss Belle Sherman, who died recently, 
left $500 to the First Unitarian Society 
of Ithaca, N.Y., and $500 to the Ithaca 
branch of the Alliance. 


Charles Peyser has been awarded the 
fifth-year bar to his No. 6 gold pin for 
five years’ perfect attendance in the 
church school of South Church, Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 
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New Hampshire Conference 


Responsibility of parents for spiritual well-being of youth emphasized 
by President Lewis and Miss Taft in two-day session at Manchester 


ERHAPS more than any other, the 

thought carried home by the delegates 
to the profitable and stimulating sixty- 
seventh annual session of the New Hamp- 
shire Unitarians at Manchester, October 
7-8, was that parents, particularly the 
fathers, are responsible for the acute reli- 
gious problem among American youth, and 
it is they who must solve the prohlem. 
President Edward M. Lewis of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire appealed to 
mothers and fathers to be more sympa- 
thetic with their children. Miss Gertrude 
H. Taft, associate secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, urged fathers 
to be companions of their sons. 

Youth challenges the philosophy taught 
by mothers and the pastors of home 
churches, said Dr. Lewis. Young people 
are “sophisticated enough to be ‘sophomor- 
ish’ in their challenge of former beliefs. 
The problem is becoming more acute than 
ever before.” 

“Mothers and fathers’, he continued, 
“T appeal to you to have utmost sympathy 
for these young people. They are scrutiniz- 
ing us more carefully, more scientifically, 
than parents have ever been scrutinized 
before. 

“We find boys and girls from eighteen 
to twenty-two years merging into a period 
of life when they are making their own 
philosophy of life. Their philosophy has 
been given to them up to this point in 
schools, churches, and the home. They 
come to college, break away from home 
ties, and step into an environment that 
makes it inevitable that they should make 
a new philosophy. 

“The best thing we can do for them”, 
Dr. Lewis declared, “is to give them con- 
fidence in the eternal. Make it clear to 
them that they are passing through a 
period of transition and that they ought 
to be pulling together their new knowledge 
into some comprehensible shape. No one 
has found his ultimate faith. We are all 
finding it. Stand on what you have and 
reach out for the next safe footing.” 

The president emphasized the fact that 
to surround young people with personal- 
ities whom they admired and from whom 
they could work out a wholesome and sat- 
isfactory environment was helpful. 

“Parents can help during the four years 
of-unrest in college’, he said, placing the 
responsibility again on the home. “It is 
your business to make some kind of a 
tie-up with your boys and girls in college. 
Assist them through personal contacts, let- 
ters, and visits.” 

Miss Taft, in stressing the importance of 
early home training, said: 

“The key to suecess with bringing up 
children is enjoyment—not discipline. Chil- 
dren are influenced most by those who 
are pleasantly companionable to them. 
That is why very often mother influences 
them more than father, sometimes for the 
better, sometimes for worse. 

“Fathers often—usually, in fact, it 
seems to me—deprive themselves of their 
chance of companionship and of influence 


because they are too busy, too dignified, 
too adult-minded, too worried about work 
and money, too oppressed with the serious- 
ness of responsibility for their children ; 
or because they do not realize the pleasure 
there is in exchange of friendship with a 
child from earliest babyhood through all 
the growing years, crowned at last with 
the rare and precious achievement of 
mutual friendship of an older person with 
a younger—no fear, pleasure in exchange 
of ideas, mutual pleasure in ways of 
leisure.” 

W. H. Caldwell of Peterboro was 
elected president of the State association, 
succeeding Isaac Blaine Stevens of 
Nashua, who becomes vice-president. Rev. 
Earle C. Davis of Concord was re-elected 
general treasurer, and Mrs. Francis P. 
Daniels of Milford was returned as re 
cording secretary. 

Richard W. Sulloway of Franklin, Perey 
E. Armstrong of Milford, John W. Barker 
of Lebanon, and Henry B. Tilton of Ports- 
mouth were re-elected directors. Elizabeth 
Christophe of Manchester and Mrs. 
Charles C. Stone of Andover were added 
to the directorate. 

“Loose liberals’, and men who argue 
that it makes no difference what church 
one attends, were censured by Dr. Max- 
well Savage of Worcester, Mass., in an ad- 
dress on “Unitarian Pride and Prejudice”. 
Ministers who try to be prophets should 
share part of the blame for church non- 
attendance, he declared. 

“Some of our ministers try to be proph- 
ets. We should be positive priests of our 
own religion and should not bring our own 
troubles or theological doubts into the 
pulpit. 

“People come to chureh for spiritual 
food and moral sustenance and not to be 
upset by a preacher’s doubts. But whee 
about those who don’t come to church? 
It is well and good to reveal the glory, 
the power, and the majesty, and to de- 
clare pride in our faith; but what of it 
if they are not there to hear it? 

“Unitarianism is a man’s religion as 
well as a woman’s, and no man ean assist 
Unitarianism through his wife’s or sister’s 
name. And too many women are too easy 
with their husbands. 

“Failure to attend church is an admis- 
sion of indifference, lack of pride, and an 
indication of laziness. And it is an awful 
statement ‘that it makes no difference 
what church a man goes to’. It is danger- 
ous to be a ‘loose liberal’.” 

Rev. Dan H. Fenn of Taunton, Mass., 
speaking on “Experiments in Religious 
Dducation”, told of work being done in 
the junior church. In fostering the junior 
church, he said an attempt is being made 
to encourage emphasis for worship early 
in life. 

The Laymen’s league chapters heard 
reports from their delegates, who were 
present from Andover, Concord, Exeter, 
Franklin, Keene, Laconia, Lebanon, Mil- 
ford, Nashua, Peterboro, Portsmouth, and 
Rochester. Louis P. Benezet. superinten- 
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dent of the local schools, spoke on “Nim- 
mer Wieder Krieg”, in which he stressed 
the need of discontinuing war before war 
wipes out the human race. 

The New Hampshire Association Alli- 
ance met in the church auditorium at the 
same hour, with Mrs. Wesley E. Eastman 
presiding. Miss Sarah Holton brought 
greetings to the women. At the roll call 
of the branches, delegates responded with 
outstanding features of the coming year’s 
work. Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins of Win- 
chester, Mass., chairman of the Social 
Service Committee of Massachusetts, spoke 
on “Increasing Alliance Membership”. 

The conference endorsed the recommen- 
dation of the directors that the suggestion 
of Rev. Wilton E. Cross of Keene, made 
at the conference last year, in regard to 
a field secretary, be referred to the incom- 
ing directors for a careful study and re- 
port next year. 


The Church in Iceland 


(Continued from page 837) 

more from the old Norse religion than 
from survivals of an outworn medieyal- 
ism. Perhaps. But it is hard for a non- 
Icelander to believe there can be vitality 
enough in the old Norse religion to affect 
at all perceptibly the religious life of a 
very modern people. 

However that may be, the leaven of 
freedom, religious and _ political, has 
worked mightily in the Saga Land. There 
is a self-consciousness about Icelandic 
political freedom that is very refreshing. 
Apparently, Icelanders are not as yet 
quite so self-conscious as to the possibil- 
ity of complete freedom of belief within 
the confines of the state church. Neyer- 
theless, the freedom of the state church 
is already large, as we have seen. The 
nineteen thousand parishioners of the 
Cathedral in Reykjavik certainly consti- 
tute a challenge of the first order. Will 
the Chureh of Iceland reach them, and, 
if so, how? Would the manifold parish 
activities of American churches help? I 
think not. What if the Church of Ice- 
land should turn, as has the Anglican 
communion so largely, to sacramentalism? 
I have heard no reference to any such 
tendency. Nevertheless, if the compound 
of present Icelandic Lutheranism is really 
unstable, might not sacramentalism, in 
view of the Icelandic ecclesiastical in- 
heritance of color and ceremonial, be a 


way out? It is interesting that no one 


familiar with the situation seems inclined 
to propose any distinctively Unitarian 
movement for Iceland itself. At the 
moment, the future of religion in Ice- 
land rests wholly with the state church. 
How will it meet the challenge of the 
new day? All the world is asking that 
question with regard to every organized 
religious group. 


Dr. Cornish on Pensions 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 


American Unitarian Association, will 
speak on “Ministers’ Pensions” at the 
Monday, October 27, meeting of the 


greater Boston branch of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union. The discussion follow- 
ing will be led by Rev. Harold G. Arnold. 
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Two. Friends from India 


Dr. Khandwala and Miss Khandwala of 
Brahmo Samaj come for study 


It was a great pleasure to greet at the 
wharf in New York, the other day, Dr. 
T. C. Khandwala and his daughter Miss 
Kapila Khandwala, who have arrived in 
America to spend a year in study. Miss 
Khandwala has taken the Levi Barbour 

_Scholarship of the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, and Dr. Khandwala will pur- 
sue theological studies at the Meadville 
Theological School, Chicago. During the 
visit of the American and English Uni- 
tarian delegates to the Brahmo Samaj 
Centenary, Dr. Khandwala rendered great 
and thoughtful service. He traveled with 
the delegates to visit the Samajes in the 
south of India, and was tireless in his 
efforts to add to their comfort. Through 
him, many of his friends throughout that 
region extended courtesies, such as the 
loan of automobiles, which added to the 
pleasure of the delegates’ visit. On Sun- 
day, September 21, Dr. Khandwala partici- 
pated in the service at the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., and extended to 
the. congregation greetings from their 
brethren of the spirit in India. His words 
were as follows: 

Friends and Brethren of the Unitarian 
Church, I come from India and bring you 
the greetings of India, and especially of 
that section of India which is the Brahmo 
Samaj, or Brahma Congregation, to which 
I belong. 

Brahmo Samaj and the Unitarian Con- 
gregation have an identity of faith and 
an identity of goal. 

Brahmo Samaj believes in the unity of 
God; so does the Unitarian Church. 

Brahme Samaj believes in the unity 
of humanity; so does the Unitarian 
Church. 

Brahmo Samaj believes in the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of hu- 
manity; so does the Unitarian church. 

As a consequence of this faith, both 
churches do not recognize distinctions of 
race, color or creed, or caste. They do 
not recognize the superiority and inferi- 
ority complex, but believe that man is 
gifted by God with his own divine nature, 
and with the free will to eliminate all 
that is against it in his own human nature. 

The goal of life, according to both the 
Brahmo Church and the Unitarian Church, 
is the progressive evolution of human 
nature into the perfection of divine nature, 
the surrender of self to the Higher Self, 
God. Both churches aim at bringing about 
the kingdom of God on earth; that is, the 
state of the virtues of truth, of right, of 
righteousness and love ruling life in 
all its manifestations—individual, home, 
social, national, international, and political. 

This Brahmo Samaj was founded by 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy. He was not only 
the father of Brahmo Samaj, but was 
also the father of modern India and the 
father of comparative religion. The ren- 
aissance of India began with him. 

It should be noted as providential that 
at the time Dr. William Ellery Channing 
was preaching the unity of God and the 
unity of humanity in the West, Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy was doing the same in 
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the East. Dr. Channing based his teach- 
ing of the unity of God on the true inter- 
pretation of the Holy Bible. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy based his teaching of the unity 
of God on the ancient Scriptures of India, 
the creation of the thoughts, meditation, 
and inspiration of the Rishis of India of 
old,—the Vedas and the Upanishads. Be- 
sides these, the Raja was also a deeper 
and more devout student of the Christian 
Scriptures than many an evangelist of his 
day in India, and was equally a devout 
and deep student of the Mahomedan 
Scriptures, Alkoran, and the Suphi poetry 
of Divine Love, and he brought to his aid 
the truths of these religions in formulating 
his creed. 

Several years after the demise of the 
Raja at Bristol, in 1833, the mantle of 
the leadership of the Brahmo Samaj fell 
on the devoted head of the sage and 
mystic, Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, 
the father of the poet of world renown, 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

In collaboration with the ardent spirits 
of Keshub Chunder Sen and .Pratap 
Chandra Mojumdar, and others, men of 
light and leading, the Brahmo Samaj 
made a fair progress. It is numerically 
not a large congregation, but its influence 
has penetrated the masses and has been 
molding their lives. 

Both Brahmo Samaj and the Unitarian 
Chureh teach and work for the promotion 
or human brotherhood in all its implica- 
tions, for the achievement of peace and 
good will on earth, and send forth their 
gospel of love, service, and sacrifice as 
the guiding principles of life; and I pray 
with you that God in His Providence may 
crown our conjoint work in His vineyard 
with glory! 

Brothers and sisters, I tender you again 
the hearty gréetings of Brahmo Samaj, 
and of India, and thank you for giving me 
the opportunity of expressing them to you. 


Rev. Dale DeWitt Installed 


Rey. Dale DeWitt was installed as min- 
ister of the Unitarian Church of Hollis, 
N.Y., October 12. Rev. Ralph Read gave 
the invocation, read the Scripture les- 
son, and offered .the prayer. Rey. Harry 
F. Ward, professor of Christian ethics at 
the Union Theological Seminary, delivered 
the sermon. The congregation was led in 
the act of installation by John A. Rodger. 
The charge to the minister was given by 
Rey. Minot Simons of New York City, and 
the charge to the people by Rev. Edwin 
Fairley of New York City. Rev. Lorne 
Brown of the Presbyterian Church of 
Hollis, welcomed Mr. DeWitt to Hollis, 
and Rey. Joseph Allen welcomed him to 
the Metropolitan Conference of Liberal 
Churches. Benediction was pronounced by 
Mr. DeWitt. 


Sunday School Society to Meet 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
will hold its fall meeting in the Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., November 
5 and 6. Among the speakers will be Dr. 
Hugh Hartshorne and Dr. Adelaide T. 
Case. 
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Reflecting 
the highest 
type of 
Progress 


O-DAY, in India, millions 

of Hindus retain intact the 

teachings of the earliest 
Brahmins. 


But in the Western world, our 
opinions and ideas, like our 
social customs and material sur- 
roundings, constantly change. 
To-day, more than ever, liberal- 
ity and moderation are gain- 
ing a stronger foothold. This is 
the highest type of progress— 
from intolerance to tolerance, 
from prejudice to clear think- 
ing, from prescribed religion to 
complete freedom of conscience. 
It is this type of progress which 
THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER re- 
flects. It welcomes frank dis- 
cussion, accords a hearing to all 
new viewpoints, provided only 
they be sincere. 


Tur Ruecister renders to its 
readers the useful service of 
analyzing to-day’s trend of 
thought and of anticipating the 
trend of to-morrow. 


By supplying any library with 
Tue Recister, you support the 
movement of liberal religion 
and bring to that library a 
touchstone of the best in 
modern religious opinion. 


The 
National Library 


Committee 
of 


THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


There is no. duty in 
LIFE — 


however humble 
in which-we may not 
fulfill GOD’S purpose 


Bequest to St. John’s 
Church, Cincinnati 
Miss Ida“ Wocher of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died September 10. To St John’s Unita- 


rian Church, of which she was a member, 
she bequeathed $10,000. 


Dr- Summerbell in Debate 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of the Roslin- 
dale (Mass)., Unitarian Church spoke 
Sunday evening, September 28, to a group 
of young people of the Epworth League 
of the Bethany Methodist Church of 
Roslindale, on “New Ideals of Education”. 
Dr. Summerbell debated the same evening 
in Richards Hall, Boston, with Timothy 
Murphy, an ex-Catholie born in Ireland, op- 
posing his belief in atheism. 


H. G. Boucher Chosen Director 


The First Unitarian Church of Fresno, 
Calif., has engaged H. Goodell Boucher, 
former head of the voice department of 


Shorter College, Ga., to direct a chorus, | 


The music department of the Fresno State 
College will allow credit to any students 
who become members of the choir. Rev. 
Clarence M. Vickland, minister for the 
past two years, has been elected for 
another year, with an increase in salary. 


King’s Chapel Services 

The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
service, October 28, will be Rev. Marion 
F. Ham of the Unitarian Church of 
Reading, Mass. Rev. Douglas Horton of 
the Leyden Congregational Church of 
Brookline will preach October 29. The 
preacher October 30 will be Dr. Charles 
BE. Park of the First Church in Boston. 
Dr. Vaughan Dabney of the Second Church 
in Dorchester will preach October 31. 

Prof. Raymond C. Robinson will give 
an organ recital in King’s Chapel at 12.15 
p.M., October 27. He is the organist and 
choirmaster of King’s Chapel and this 
year begins his work as full Professor of 
Music at Boston University. 


Mohawk Conference to Meet 


The Mohawk Valley Conference of 
Liberal Churehes will hold its eighth 
annual meeting at Syracuse, N.Y., tomor- 
row and Saturday. ‘Among the speakers 
will be Mrs. Charles E. St. John of the 
General Alliance, Prof. C. Kapper-Johnson 
of the School of Citizenship of Syracuse 
University, and Rey. David Rhys Williams 
of the Unitarian Church of Rochester, N.Y. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


“LET US 
REASON 
TOGETHER” 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Copies of this address given at the 
Annual Meeting of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League last May have 
been printed for general distribu- 
tion. Write to the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SixTExN BwACON STREHT, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent, 


The Winter Quarter will begin Fri- 
day, January 2, 1931. 


For information address 


President SypNEY B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


The present term began August 18, 1930. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE criristian 


For Young Men 
UNION Weekend PARTIES 


For Fall and Winter Sports 


Inquire at 


48 Boylston Street 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL OC. CABOT, 

DrREcTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary BE. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Dayis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward OC. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER. B. FIELD, Generan SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Fall Term begins October 6. 
Lyman V. RorLepes, President. 
For particulars address 


MISS ANNIB M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Masa. 


Rev. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains’’ 


Boys only, beginning September. 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices, Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


College, Gen- 
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Sermon on a Record 


New means of preserving the preacher’s 
word a success 


A sermon spoken in a regular service 
by Rev. Ernest 8. Meredith, Watertown, 
Mass., Sunday, September 28, was trans- 
mitted to an ediphone installed in the 
ehureh, and the reproduction, on a eylin- 
der record, was remarkably clear. This 
was the first occasion, so far as known, 
when a preacher delivered his discourse 
through the audiphone on the pulpit, used 
by persons of defective hearing, to the 
ediphone. The latter instrument corre- 


sponds to the dictaphone employed in busi- 


ness offices. It is the expectation of audi- 
tion-experts that by this means of pre- 
serv:ng sermons and other addresses the 
ehurches will increase the influence of 
religious ministry. Certain technical im- 
provements will be made. 


George Sumner Wright 


George Sumner Wright, a director of the 
American Unitarian Association, who died 
Monday, October 6, was born in Charles- 
town, Mass., July 13, 1857. After receiving 
his education, he entered his father’s busi- 
ness, the Dwinell-Wright Company, where 
his abilities brought him to the treasurer- 
ship. On the death of his father in 1910, 
he was made president of the Company. 
In financial circles of Boston he was held 
in high esteem, and despite his disinclina- 
tion to accept official position he was made 
a director and vice-president of various 
hanking institutions. A leader in the cof- 
fee industry, he was frequently importuned 
to accept the presidency of the National 
Coffee Roasters Association, and, on his 
persistent refusal. was made a director, 
a position he held for many years. He 
served as treasurer of the Joint Coffee 
Trades Publicity Committee. 

Devoted to his home. chureh, and local 
community, Mr. Wright was identified 
with a numher of metronoliton organi7a- 
tions of a business, philanthropic, and so- 
cial nature. As a director of the Massachu- 
setts Mental Hygiene Society, he was par- 
ticularly interested in its activities. He 
served several terms as a director of the 
American Unitarian Association, where he 
fonnd opportunity to express his deep in- 
terest in our churches and in the cause of 
liberal religion. 

Mr. Wright possessed to a remarkable 
degree the ability to marshal the resources 
of mind and character for instant decision 
and prompt action. His fine sense of re- 
sponsibility for church and community, 
for State and nation, made his life an 
inspiration to his fellow Unitarians and 
citizens. The breadth of his sympathies 
made him go through life with an open 
mind, a generous heart, and hands out- 
stretched to suecor the afflicted and the 
poor. The lofty integrity with which he 
administered his affairs brought him the 
filial regard of his employees and the im- 
plicit confidence of his associates. He com- 
bined a whimsical humor and winsome 
gentleness with natural reserve and quiet 
dignity in such a way as to give his per- 


‘sonality a peculiar charm. 
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His strong, simple faith in the reality 
of things of the spirit, and his unfaltering 
faith in the Eternal Goodness, gave un- 
usual significance to his religious observ- 
ances. A descendant of the Puritan 
founders of the Commonwealth, he ex- 
emplified every fine virtue of his ancestry. 
A light by which many men have found 
light, he was a rock to whom many went 
for refuge and support. To very few men 
has been given his privilege of making 
goodness so alluring. E. S. M, 


Dr. Lord Resigns 


Dr. Augustus M. Lord, who has been 
minister of the First Chureh of Provi- 
dence, R.I., for forty years, has resigned 
his pastorate. Dr.. Lord .was graduated 
from Harvard College with the Class of 
1883. and from the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1887. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from Brown University 
in 1906. From 1887 to 1890 he was min- 
ister of the Arlington, Mass., Unitarian 
Church. 

Dr. Lord was president of the Ministers’ 
Institute in 1906 and was a preacher to 
Harvard University in 1921. He is a trus- 
tee of the Providence Public Library and 
a member of the board of visitors to 
Brown University. He is author of “A 
Book of Verses”, “The Touch of Nature’, 
and “Little Stories of Great People”. 


Dedicate Organ, Belmont, Mass. 


A special service will be held October 
26 in the First Chureh (Unitarian) of 
Belmont, Mass., to dedicate a new organ. 
Built by Casavant Fréres, the organ is 
divided into three sections, the swell organ 
being on the south side of the chancel, the 
great organ on the north side, and the 
choir organ, with the chimes and harp, 
above the chancel arch. The organ bas 
twenty-seven stops, including a total of 
1,619 speaking pipes; the harp has sixty- 
one notes, and the chimes, twenty-five. 

The walls of the church have been 
painted to resemble Caen stone and the 
original plaster decorations in molded 
relief have been gilded. 


Mrs. M. C. Budlong at New York 


Rev. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary 
of the General Allianee, gave the “invoca- 
tion October 6, at the Exposition of 
Women’s Arts and Industries at Hotel 
Astor, New York City. Following Mrs. 
Budlong on the program were Mrs. Oliver 
Harriman and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The program was later repeated over the 
radio from Station WGBS. Mrs. Budlong 
gave an extemporaneous ten-minute talk 
on “Changing Ideals in Women’s Work”. 


Dr. Wiers’s Article 


The second part of Dr. Edgar Swan 
Wiers's article on South America will be 
published in THE Recister of October 30. 


Norwett, Mass.—The First Parish 
Chureh celebrated its centennial here 
October 12. 
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Rev. Harry O. Martin, Minister of St. 
Paul’s Church, Manchester, N.H., 


writes : 


When it was voted to redecorate St. Paul’s 
Church, I thought of Harry Cochrane, whose 
business card I] had seen in the Conference Min- 
utes. Mr. Cochrane came to us a stranger, 
but, we were persuaded that he was a man of 
art’stie temperament and training and we gave 
him the contract. It now gives me real pleas- 
ure to bear testimony of my own accord to him, 
to his men, and to his work. What we wanted 
was a chureh simply decorated, yet rich and 
beautiful, producing an atmosphere of worship, 
This Mr. Cochrane accomplished for us. When 
people enter our auditorium, there is at once the 
feeling of coming into the House of God, where 
the presence of the Lord ab‘des, 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Mural Artist and Specialist in Church 
Decorating 


581 Boylston Street - Boston, Mass 


Lend a Hand Society 


Central Office, 101 Tremont St., Boston 
Incorporated 1892 

Founder, EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 

FORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 


Helps worthy, endorsed people 
Way, in emergencies, co-operating 
with existing agencies. Gi es 
Vacations and Convalescent 
Care to aged and sick. Main- 
tains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by dona- 
YN tions, subscriptions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 
Donations and Bequests Earnestly Solicited 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT “ : 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD i Vice- Presidents 
ROBERT H. LOOMIS. Treasurer. 
ANNIE FLORENCE BROWN, Executive Secretary. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING — 


EXPERIENCED ORGANIST and choir director 
desires posit‘on, substitute or permanent. Ad- 
dress 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, or tele- 
phone Arl. 0529-J. 


WANTED—By middle-aged Unitarian lady, a 
home for the winter in a small family in or 
near Boston, where she can assist in exchange 
for board. THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER, C-164. 


A REAL HOME is offered to a few guests by 
adult family. Pleasant location in beautiful 
town, Comforts inelude sunny, well-heated 
rooms, unlimited hot water, and best of food. 
Moderate rates. Address, Mrs. E. Roscoe 


McAfee, ELMWwoup, Lancaster, Mass. 


The Pageant 
You Need 


for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Peace Sune 
day, Easter, or other church festival is in 


Plays and Pageants 
for the Church School 


Compiled by MARIE W. JOHNSON 


Write TODAY for a copy for examination, 
$2.00, at all bookstores 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Hubbubs: “Have you any late trains at 
Lonelyville?’ Subbubs: “Yes. All our 
trains are late.”’—Path/finder. 


Schoolmaster: “This makes the fifth 
time I have punished you this week. What 
have you to say?” Youth: “I am glad it’s 
Friday, sir.’—Carlisle Journal. 


Sinee the Lambeth Conference, wits and 
wags in and out of the Church have been 
having their fun. One nonconformist com- 
ments on the conservatism of all the 
crucial resolutions, and, reviving the 
sobriquet of the Church, the “‘Conserva- 
tive Party at Prayer’ quotes the follow- 
ing lines: 

All our fathers have been Churchmen, 

Nineteen hundred years or So, 
And to every new suggestion 
They have always answered ‘No.” 


When the first official photographer was 
marshaling the serried ranks of Bishops 
outside Lambeth Palace in the first days 
of the Conference and had at last got 
them fitly disposed, he gave a mot d’ordre 
which, says another gibe, sounded almost 
like a prophecy: “Any movement spoils 
the group.” 


An old farmer was complaining bitterly 
to the minister of the terribly bad weather 
for the crops, when the latter reminded 
him that he had much to be grateful for, 
all the same. “And remember”, said the 
good man, “Providence cares for all. Even 
the birds of the air are fed each day.” 
“Aye”, replied the farmer, darkly. “Off 
my corn.”’—Tit-Bits. 


A teacher asked his class to name a 
famous German general. Immediately all 
the boys raised their hands and shouted, 
“Hindenburg!” Then he asked the same 
question applied to France. Every pupil 
shouted, “Foch!” When he extended the 
test to Great Britain, many of the boys 
answered, ‘Douglas Haig.” Now came the 
query, “And who can name a great Amer- 
ican general?’ After a few moments of 
hesitation, one boy said, “General Motors !” 


A man who had been waiting patiently 
in the post office could not attract the 
attention of either of the girls behind the 
counter. “The evening cloak”, explained 
one of the girls to her companion, “was a 
redingote design in gorgeous lamé brocade, 
with fox fur and wide pagoda sleeves’. 
At this point the long-suffering customer 
interrupted them. “I wonder”, he said, “if 
you could provide me with a neat red 
stamp with a dinky perforated hem, the 
tout ensemble delicately treated on the 
reverse with gum arabic. Something 
about two cents.”— Montreal Star. 


A professor was once accosted by a dirty 
little bootblack: “Shine your shoes, sir?” 
The professor was disgusted by the dirt 
on the lad’s face. “I don’t want a shine, 
my lad”, he said, “but if you'll go and 
wash your face, I'll give you sixpence”. 
“Righto. guv’nor’, replied the boy, as he 
made his way to a neighboring fountain. 
Soon he returned looking much cleaner. 
“Well, my boy”, said the professor, “you 
have earned your sixnence: here it is’. 
“T don't want yonr sixpence, guv’nor”, re- 
plied the boy. “Yon ‘ang on to it, and 
get your ‘air cut.”—Tatler. 


| Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for our ministers 
who have served faithfully twenty or 
more years and have reached sixty- 
five years of age. Help our work by 
sending annual contributions to the 
Treasurer, 


| 


JAMES PARMENTER, President 
Henry M. Wiiiiams, Vice-President 
SaMUEL A. Exiot, Vice-President 

Rosert 8S. Lorine, Secretary 


Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 


55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


CUCU ECC COC 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
i Kc following hotels are worthy of 


patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A. U. A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5 Phone, KE Nmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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( BURDETT COLLEGE \ 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
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Cherch Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIVPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Chureh service at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. All 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeritus, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 11 
A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dr. 
Perkins. Week-day services, 12.15 p.M. Monday, 
Organ Recital; ‘tuesday, Rey. Marion F. Ham, 
Unitar‘an Church of Reading; Wednesday, Rey. 
Douglas Horton, Leyden Congregational Church, 
Brookline; Thursday, Dr. Charles E. Park, 


irst Church in Boston; Friday, Dr. Vaughan ~ 


Dabney, Second Church in Dorchester. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Min‘ster Emeritus. 9.30 A.M., 
Church School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


CLEVELAND, ONIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CIIURCH, Euclid Ave. at East Stnd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.at., Church 
School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


MILTON MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian ‘I. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister, Services in the ball 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the uew church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
und strangers, Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
vt 188 Kast SOth Street. Services closed dur- 
Ing the summer Will be resumed October 5, 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who 


guidance and help. 
Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETIS BIBLE SOCICTY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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